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FACT AND COMMENT 





In forty-four years there have been 
many changes and innovations in the decora- 
tive field. Following we list a few of those 
which we, as the leading trade journal in 
the field, were privileged to foster. 


WAY back in 1889 this publication in vision- 
ing the trend of the future predicted that 
rugs would become the popular floor covering 
for the future. There were at that time only 
Smyrna rugs on the market, and with one excep- 
tion they were made by some four or five firms 
in Philadelphia. A strong de- 
Lest YE mand for sanitary things and 
FORGET conditions was being voiced by 
the public. We were convinced 
that they would view the use of rugs in this 
light. We predicted that the floors of homes as 
well as office buildings would be laid in hardwood 
expressly for rugs. Our prophecy was correct 
and later it was pathetic to see the way many 
would try and fill the cracks of their old floors 
with putty and stain them for the Smyrnas and 
the Oriental rugs they were beginning to use. 
Some of the carpet manufacturers condemned us 
for advocating rugs as they were all making 
yard goods. Few at that time could foresee the 
extent to which rugs would become so generally 
in use. 

Some years later we suggested the manufac- 
ture of rag rugs from new cloth. Up to that time 
only a few firms made rug carpets of old rags, 
mainly for kitchen floors. Since that time rag 
rugs have been sold in enormous quantities, the 
excellent effects produced making them adaptable 
to many rooms. 


Up to 1894 designs in decorative materials 
were not designated by their period. In display- 
ing an article one was called a French pattern, 
an English pattern, or an Oriental style. In this 
publication we undertook to explain the vari- 
ous periods, how and why they became recog- 
nized as such. These articles we afterward pub- 
lished in book form, many thousands of which 
have been sold throughout the world. The 
schools and universities over the country use 
them as textbooks. Since that time every sales- 
man and decorator from one end of the coun- 
try to the other has been able to educate himself 
to tell the exact period of fabrics, furniture, or 
other decorative materials. 


Our book, Color Value, was first published 
in our columns and gave the trade a knowledge 
of color harmony and color contrast. During 
the last of the past century, about 1895, the par- 
lor furniture manufacturers were producing 
mostly French gold furniture. We suggested 
that the public were getting tired of this style 
and advised the trade to return to mahogany and 
bring out substantial pieces which men could sit 
in without the fear of breaking under them, as 
was the case of the spindled Louis XVI leg then 
so much in vogue. The gold furniture men 
damned us; but the next season saw a few com- 
fortable odd mahogany chairs and some three 
piece sets, a sofa, arm and side chair. The fol- 
lowing season nearly everything was mahogany. 
Following this we advocated the reproduction of 
Colonial styles and from then on this period of 
design became popular for furni- 
ture, fabrics, walls and silverware. 
This proved a veritable feast of 
manna to the antique dealer. 

In the late Nineties we sug- 
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gested the use of burlaps and we were ridiculed. 
We thought they would be good for halls, offices, 
and certain purposes. When printed in colors and 
sized for hanging we said they would find a mar- 
ket. Two or three concerns got them out and 
sold millions of yards for walls, screens, boxes, 
etc. 

This having proved so successful we advo- 
cated the use of denims in various colors. Up 
to that time they were only made in blue for 
overalls. Denims had their run for walls, drap- 
eries, and furniture—and it was a big run. As 
the trade seemed receptive to innovations, we 
suggested that the old fashion blue mattress 
ticking be replaced by artistic stripes in pastel 
colored floral effects. It was a hard pill for the 
conservatives, but gradually they found that 
Madam insisted on artistic mattresses instead of 
the old time severity. Again in the Nineties we 
suggested the possibilities of making up curtains 
of muslin with a lace insertion and edge, or per- 
chance a ruffle; curtains which may be washed 
easily. John M. Hassell of Boston shortly 
brought out some; the first we believe. Their 
ready sale soon induced others to follow and if 
we stated how many pairs have since been made 
we might be doubted. 

Sometime after our editor searched the mar- 
ket for a lace bed set with.a deep flounce. Not 
being able to find it, he suggested in our next 





Mr. C. R. CLirrorp 

“Tue UPHOLSTERER & INTERIOR DECORATOR” 
373 Fourth Avenue 

New York City. 


My dear Mr. Clifford: 

Greetings on your 45th Anniversary! 

What your “Upholsterer Magazine” was like in 
its original cover I do not know, but it has had its 
place in my education for thirty years and I have 
always welcomed its tan cover and red print. In 
fact, the change in appearance made me feel that 
I had lost an old friend. 

During these years of my association with your 
magazine you have always stood for fine char- 
acter and quality of design and workmanship in 
textiles. 

It is important for the decorator to have as 
guides trade magazines managed by able men. 
This has become an age of substitutes—from syn- 
thetic foods to synthetic cloths. Even thread is 
no longer necessary to produce cloth! 


If we can have the kind of assistance which you 
have given so generously, the younger decorators 
will be most fortunate. 


I hope we shall have thirty years more of our 
pleasant and profitable monthly association. 


' Sincerely 
Mary Linton Ackerman. 
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MR. JOHN W. STEPHENSON 
Clifford & Lawson, Inc. 
373 Fourth Avenue 

New York, New York 


My dear Mr. Stephenson: 


I am delighted to have the opportunity to join 
with your many other friends in sending you con- 
gratulations and best wishes on tue occasion of 
your forty-fifth anniversary. 

It is interesting to note that our connection with 
the linoleum industry began about the time THE 
UPHOLSTERER was established. What a change 
has taken place in that time! It is hard for us 
in America to appreciate this fact until one goes 
abroad and sees in show windows and homes 
many patterns styled according to our ideas of 
thirty or forty years ago, whereas we have kept 
in pace with decorative trends. 

Abroad it is customary to use linoleum 
throughout the house, often as the sole floor cov- 
ering. In America we are laying linoleum in 
many more rooms than we did formerly, for with 
the color vogue and the constant striving for 
decorative charm in our homes what can better 
a used than the fine linoleums manufactured to- 

ay? 

While felt-base floor covering is a compara- 
tively new product, its low cost, appearance, im- 
proved styling and quality have brought for it a 
large increase in volume in recent years. As in- 
grain carpets were superseded by pile fabrics, so 
printed linoleum and tapestry rugs have been to 
a large extent replaced by felt-base and the light- 
er qualities of inlaid linoleum. 

A number of factors account for the constanttly 
increasing use of linoleum and felt-base products, 
in both new construction and remodeling. The 
smart appearance of the designs is an important 
one. Unsightly old floors can be improved at 
moderate cost. Linoleum and felt-base floor cov- 
erings are economical to install. Good linoleum 
floors will render years of service. Felt-base 
gives equally satisfactory service for the shorter 
life of the product. Both types are sanitary and 
easy to clean. To maintain their initial fresh 
beauty a minimum of care is required. 

This industry is constantly replacing more and 
more tile and wood floors. Unquestionably, fur- 
ther uses will be developed in a spirit of progress. 

Those in this line of business can, like your- 
selves, take pride in what has been achieved since 
1888. I am sure greater success lies ahead of us 
all, for depressions do not last forever. 


Sincerely yours, 


John Sloane, 


W. & J. Sloane, N. Y. Chairman. 











number that such goods would find a good sale. 
Within two weeks these were being sold by two 
manufacturers and their sale became enormous. 
At another time we foresaw public appre- 
ciation of well finished attractive cedar chests 
and utility boxes and we suggested their manu- 
facture to Ferguson Bros., who were the first to 
manufacture these articles on a commercial basis. 
Both have had a wonderful sale since then and 
today are recognized as almost necessary ar- 


(Continued on page 69) 

















THE 
DECORATOR’? DENOTES THE GROWTH AND GENERAL 
RECOGNITION ACCORDED TO THIS PROFESSION 


HILE elsewhere in this number, many of 

our friends have given expression to their 
thoughts concerning developments that have oc- 
curred in various branches of business connected 
with the interests served by this publication dur- 
ing its forty-five years of existence, there is one 
particular phase of development that perhaps 
more than any other is directly associated with 
its policies and growth. In a very intimate and 
definite way the development of the profession 
of “Interior Decoration” has been sponsored and 
promoted through the influence and inspiration 
of this magazine so that the incorporation of the 
term “Interior Decorator” in its title seventeen 
years ago was a logical recognition of the im- 
portant position the decorative profession had 
attained. 

We have reason to believe that this maga- 
zine was the first to thoroughly appreciate the 
importance and dignity comprehended in the 
term “interior decoration,’ and to sponsor the 
use of the term “interior decorator” to designate 
a type of individual qualified by experience, 
training, and taste to undertake the work of su- 
pervising the interior decoration and furnishing 
of the homes of well-to-do Americans. 

When this magazine was first published the 
term “interior decorator” was unknown in busi- 
ness directories of the city of New York, and for 
twenty years thereafter there was practically no 
recognition of the profession in the classified 
telephone directory of the city. The term 
“decorator,” was used alike by house painters, 
cabinet furnishers and jobbing contractors for 
upholstering and drapery work, 

By referring to Phillips’ Business Directory 
of New York, we find that in 1890 while there 
were two and a half pages of names listed as 
“decorators,” the term “interior decorator” was 
not mentioned. In 1900 the list of “decorators” 
grew to four pages, but there was still no men- 
tion of interior decorators. In 1910 the same di- 
rectory showed two and one-eighth pages of the 
names of decorators, but still not a single listing 
as “interior decorator.” 


THEN AND NOW 


ENCREASING USE OF THE TERM 


**INTERIOR 


The same year, however, 1910, Trow’s Busi- 
ness Directory of the City of New York listed 
one “interior decorator,’ C, F. Stromeyer. In 
1920 Phillips’ Directory had two and three- 
quarter pages of decorators and but five interior 
decorators, namely—French & Co., Leed, Inc., 
Leonard L. Locke, Miss Swift, Tiffany Studios. 

In 1930 Phillips’ Business Directory listed 
312 decorators, some of whom, however, had “in- 
terior decorator” in brackets after the name, but 
only eight firms under the heading interior deco- 
rator: Charles of London, M. Dennerstein, P. 
W. French & Co., Inc., Friedner & Ebstein, Inc., 
Edith Hebron, Interior Decorating Co., Iva B. 
Kempshall, Wood, Edey & Slayter. 

It isn’t to be supposed that the language of 
business had neglected either the term “interior 
decorator” or the private individuals and firms 
who practiced that profession. As a matter of 
fact the directories seem to have been the only 
publications of business records that had failed 
to take cognizance of the growth of this new and 
vigorous profession, 

Prior to the year 1910 Donnelly’s Classified 
Telephone Directory made no mention of the 
“interior decorator.” In 1910 it listed one in- 
terior decorator, Jacobson. In 1920 the same di- 
rectory gave the names of two interior decora- 
tors, of one firm listed as “interiors,” and of 
twelve firms as members of the Society of In- 
terior Decorators. In 1933 Donnelly’s Classi- 
fied Telephone Directory there were listed over 
430 “Interior Decorators,” and in a list of 
“Decorators” approximating 120 firms there 
were only six names to appear in both lists 


(Continued on 
page 76) 












PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


HE California Retail Dry Goods Stores’ As- 

sociation was formally organized at a meet- 
ing of more than one hundred merchants held 
at Del Monte November 20. The association is 
intended to be a State-wide cooperative body 
through which the individual retail merchant 
can have full support. It will also stand ready 
at all times to safeguard the merchant against 
unfair taxation and to assure fair treatment to 
the public. Headquarters have been established 
at Sacramento with Dennis Donohue in charge. 
The officers are: President, A.B.C. Dohrmann, 
The Emporium, San Francisco; vice-president, 
Malcolm McNaughton, Los Angeles; secretary, 
James Barnes, Stockton, and treasurer, Mitchell 
Nathan, Sacramento. 

With business leaders and city officials par- 
ticipating, the new seven-story addition to the 
store of the Weinstein Company, 1041 Market 
Street, San Francisco, was formally dedicated in 
November. Added space has been given over to 
the home furnishing department. 

Under the direction of Etha Wulff a new 
series of lectures on textile weaving has been 
launched at the de Young Memorial Museum, 
San Francisco, with many decorators in regular 
attendance. Miss Glenna C. Harris, member of 
the Allied Arts Guild of California, whose work 
at Menlo Park is attracting wide attention, made 
a display at the initial lecture and demonstrated 
methods of weaving in vogue in early times, as 
well as the modern methods of hand weaving. 

John Quinn, internationally known anti- 
quarian and art connoisseur, and who for sev- 
eral years maintained an interior decorating 
studio at San Francisco, has joined the Joseph 
Basch Co. as general manager. He returned re- 
cently from an extended European trip and 
formed this business connection instead of re- 
opening his studio as originally planned. 

S. M. Hauser, sales manager of the Kroder, 
Reubel Co., Inc., paid the Pacific Coast trade 
a visit recently, spending some time at San Fran- 
cisco where a distributing branch is maintained 
under the management of J. Otis Crawford. He 
was met at Los Angeles by Mr. Crawford and 
following his stay in California left for home by 
way of the Pacific Northwest. 

The Graves Studio of Decorative Art has 
taken over quarters at 533 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, originally fitted up by Lee Eleanor 
Graham, interior decorator. 

Miss Marion M. Dubalen, formerly with 
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the drapery department of W. & J. Sloane, San 
Francisco, has left to engage in business on her 
own account and has opened a studio at 400 
Hyde street. 

The Irwin Rooms of the City of Paris Dry 
Goods Company, San Francisco, were formally 
opened in November and have been attracting 
considerable attention. A series of home in- 
teriors complete in furniture, furnishings, wall 
treatments and color harmonies is offered, en- 
abling home owners to arrange for the furnish- 
ing of rooms in their entirety or make purchases 
individually. The drapery department, also on 
the fourth floor, will be moved later to a more 
central location on this floor. 

W. & J. Sloane, who had a completely fur- 
nished house at the Chicago Exposition, have 
fitted up several rooms on the eighth floor of 
the San Francisco store in the same Neo Classic 
style. The entire first floor of the San Fran- 
cisco store has also been done over in a style 
suggested by the colorists of the Century of 
Progress Exposition. 

August G. Frank, long connected with Bern- 
hardt’s, Inc., and well known in drapery and 
upholstery circles at San Francisco, passed away 
November 17. 

T. A. CHURCH. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROLLIN DESIGNED ROOMS 


N important exhibition was given Novem- 

ber 28 at W. & J. Sloane, the occasion be- 
ing the presentation of four Modern rooms de- 
signed by Lucien Rollin, architect and decora- | 
tor, and the gold medalist of the Salon des Ar- 
tistes Decorateurs, Paris, 1933. M. Rollin is 
confining his work on American homes to the 
studios of W. & J. Sloane. 

Those who have followed the modernistic 
tendencies and recall the Ruhlman interpreta- 
tion, the Paul Follot, Sue and Mare, as well as 
the elaborate twenty-two rooms of Waring & 
Gilow, London, will appreciate the work of M. 
Rollin, who has preserved the spirit of Modern 
Art but translated it to a simple form. Here 
and there there may be some conspicuously ex- 
treme detail, a room perhaps with center table, 
or a sideboard, or a bed, but surrcunding it we 
find a decidedly modest environment charming 
in color and fabric treatment. 

The Sloane exhibition will attract much 
commendation because it presents the modern 
thought simplified. 
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Illustrations Courtesy W. & J. Sloane 


THREE RCOMS DESIGNED BY 
LUCIEN ROLLIN, GOLD MEDALIST 
OF THE SALON DES ARTISTES DE= 
CORATEURS,. PARIS, 1933 


See text on opposite page. 
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BEDROOM DECORATION 
BY A FRENCH DESIGNER 
OF NOTE 


One of the four rooms by Lucien Rollin shown at an 
exhibit at W. & J. Sloane, New York. 














AFTER FORTY-FIVE YEARS 


A BRIEF RESUME OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
°**UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR” 
DURING NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


By C. R. CLIFForD 


ITH this issue, the 45th Anniversary of 
THE UPHOLSTERER, we may be permitted 
a few words in retrospect. 

The first number appeared in December 
1888. We pioneered the broad field of interior 
furnishing at a time when men of the trade were 
called cabinetmakers or upholsterers and the 
women hadn’t come into the field; when there 
were no trade journals or publications or any 
kind of thing remotely touching upon interior 
decoration, the nearest being a carpet journal. 

THE UPHOLSTERER was the first to open the 
upholstery field. Then the millennium, until now 
there are a dozen publications scattered through- 
out the industry, and new ones continually ar- 
riving, including organs of various associations. 

We published the first book on the decora- 
tive periods, and it was a great influence then, 
and its influence continues. 

We have preached coordination of environ- 
ment from the outstart. We have preached to 
the trade at large, to the studios and shops, fac- 
tories, cabinetmakers, decorators and dealers. 

We have opposed and still oppose the pre- 
ferred considerations or special privilege. We 
have opposed the efforts of any one clique of 
decorators who make it difficult for others to do 
business. Thus we have upheld the jobbing 
trade’s open upholstery showroom. Most of 
those who would close it would never have suc- 
ceeded without it. It constitutes a service that 
is of incalculable value to large or smaller dealers 
and to abandon it would demoralize the trade. 

We have preached the square deal for all- 
manufacturers, retailers, and decorators. We 
have helped them all climb. 

We have agitated against unfair competi- 
tion, particularly design piracy. 

We have seen little upholsterers and cabinet- 
makers come up to be big factors and contract 
furnishers. We have witnessed thousands of 
people outgrow their shabby workshop and be- 
come merchants, specialists and decorators. 

We have seen the department store grow to 
great proportions and thousands of girls come 


out of schools where they had studied our text- 
books under Parsons or other instructors. 

We have believed always in the forward 
look to the job ahead, the advantage of self-edu- 
cation, and we have supplied textbooks, personal 
instruction, and council to assist thousands to 
master the intricacies of technical skill. 

We have opposed any and all practices that 
have tended to ignore the art side of the home 
furnishings industries and to class home fur- 
nishing units as perfunctory items of merchan- 
dise. 


We have advocated the theory that even the 
highest merchandising position, the highest at- 
tainments of skill, were open to all who would 
qualify, irrespective of their beginnings and 
handicaps. 

As the growth span of this magazine has 
kept pace with and been a part of the growth of 
the industries it serves, we can rightfully claim 
to have been always a promotive influence in its 
forward march. 

We organized a section of the Preparedness 
Parade in May, 1916, Red Cross Drives, Liberty 
Loan Campaigns, trade workroom participation 
in the Red Cross work for the soldiers. 

We organized the Upholstery Traveling 
Men’s Association which later became the Up- 
holstery Association of America. 

We promoted the first efforts toward the 
founding of the Textile High School. 

We organized the New York Upholstery 
Buyers Association, the New York Society of 
Interior Decorators, and the Novelty Lace Cur- 
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tain Mfrs. Association, also the committee which 
successfully opposed the placing of a floor tax 
on home furnishing goods, the Design Registra- 
tion League, the first commercial body to actively 
legislate against design piracy. 

Men of our staff have been called on to 
serve as jurors on national and inter-national 
expositions. 

This is not the sum of our activities for 
the promotion of cooperative industrial and 
social welfare, but is representative of our con- 
ception of the field of journalistic enterprise in 
connection with industrial and national life. 

In the first editorial pronouncement in De- 
cember, 1888, appeared this statement: 

“We establish this journal as one which 
while standing upon a high plane of honest, ar- 
tistic endeavor, will nevertheless be found 
possessing a vigorous business voice as well as 
an aesthetic acumen.” 

This platform we have conscientiously main- 
tained during forty-five years. We shall con- 
tinue to do so in the future. 





AN INTERESTING HISTORICAL ITEM 


NCIDENTAL to the contribution of Sidney 

Blumenthal, on another page, it is interesting 
to note that at the time when A. & S. Blumen- 
thal, founders of the business of Sidney Blumen- 
thal & Co., Inc., moved from their West Side 
factory, West of 10th Avenue at 30th Street in 
1889, to a new building especially constructed for 
them at 89th Street between Amsterdam Ave. 
and Broadway, the street had to be built by 
them, and they had also to install both water 
supply and sewage systems at their own expense 
—for which we believe they were subsequently 
reimbursed by the city. The factory was located 
at that point at that time because there was no 
evidence of its ultimate development of a purely 
residential character. 





AN IDEA CONCERNING DESIGN PROTECTION 


ENDING the time when Congress will 
adopt a Copyright Bill covering design and 
preventing design piracy, it would seem as 
though the evil could be in large 
degree controlled if the trade buy- 
er had a proviso with his order for 





Pe goods, giving him the right to can- 
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cel even to return goods if knowl- 
edge came to him that they are de- 
sign infringements. The idea comes 
from Donald McGeachin and if the 
wholesalers alone took the initiative 
a great deal of design piracy would 
be automatically stopped. 





CORDS FOR VALANCES ARE BEING 
USED 


large, heavy, or light, is predicted 
by their recent application in smart 
curtain work. Light casement cur- 
tains, lace curtains, or heavy stuffs 
are treated effectively by innumer- 
able arrangements of cords and in 
colors to harmonize with the cur- 
tain colors. The possibilities of 
cord decoration to take the place of 
valance decoration is limited only 
by the inexhaustible stock carried 
by the trimming men. Tassels also 
are used. 


" A considerable use of cords, 
J 





Some suggestions for the use of cords in 
window treatments 
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THE GROWTH OF AN 






INDUSTRY 


A RECORD OF ADVANCEMENTS IN THE 
HOME FURNISHING TRADES WRITTER BY 
LEADERS IN THE FIELD 


HE record of an industry’s progress and development is always interesting and it is for that 

reason that when we were preparing this issue of TH& UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, 
celebrating our 45th anniversary, we asked a number of prominent men in various branches of the 
home furnishing and decorative field to writ¢ short articles on the changes and developments in their 
particular sphere. Following are these contributions, all of them penned by men in authority, and 
all of them containing material of historical and educational interest. The home furnishing trades 
now constitute a man-size industry and among our contributors are to be found those who contrib- 
uted much to its advancement during the past forty-five years. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


By John W. Snowden 
President, The Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia 


ORTY-FIVE years! What a lot of water 

has run over the dam in that time! What 
a world of change has taken place on this little 
sphere of ours, even in our own field of uphol- 
stery fabrics, as the years slipped away into 
oblivion. Almost a half century of tomorrows 
that all too soon became yesterdays. 

Yet it all is within the memory of men who 
can still call themselves young. Indeed, keep- 
ing abreast of the rapidly changing times has 
proved an effective method of keeping oneself 
young. Against the background of history, forty- 
five years is but a momentary tick of the second 
hand, but in a country as young, vigorous and 
lusty as ours a half century is a long time. 

In those early days, business was without 
the many aids it enjoys today. The telephone was 
still in its toddling stage; typewriters, book- 
keeping machines and other common equipment 
of today were distinct luxuries or unknown. The 
automobile was yet to be heard from; the Wright 
Brothers had not yet amazed the world with their 
queer flying contraption. Nevertheless, even in 
those days the qualities prevailed that make for 
successful business growth today. 

The gigantic department stores of today 
were still to emerge from the corner dry goods 
cocoon; customers were widely scattered; trans- 
portation was not so complete or dependable, 
and it took longer to acquaint the buyers and 
public at large with the changing styles. Yet 
even then, quality was demanded; artistically 
executed designs, quality yarns and painstaking 


workmanship in upholstery fabrics and drapery 
materials were recognized and appreciated. In- 
deed, it was this appreciation on the part of both 
merchant and housewife that enabled the com- 
paratively small Stead & Miller business to 
constantly expand until it eventually became one 
of the leading houses in its field. 

In those days, as I have already said, there 
were no mammoth department stores such as 
Marshall Field, John Wanamaker, Macy’s, etc. ; 
the buying was usually done by the proprietor 
himself. There were a few exclusive upholstery 
shops; interior decorating was still to be recog- 
nized as a profession in itself. Stylists were un- 
known; the idea that the draperies and uphol- 
stery in a home should harmonize with other 
furnishings would have been considered far- 
fetched and “hifalutin’.” 

Gradually, however, the home came to be 
looked upon as more than a mere shelter. Ar- 
tistically inclined people came to see the home 
as an interpretation of its occupants. Magazines 
increased in both number and circulation, and it 
became possible for women in remote sections 
of the country to learn what their sisters in the 
East were doing in beautifying the home. Even- 
tually, publications devoted exclusively to this 
highly important feminine topic sprang into be- 
ing. 

I remember distinctly the first issue of 
THE UPHOLSTERER; it was quite different then, 
in 1888, from the magazine it is today. But its 
purpose was sincere, its foundation sound. It 
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filled a long felt want as a medium for the ex- 
change of ideas among those manufacturers who 
were fighting for the recognition that they felt 
their products warranted. It prospered. 

In felicitating THe UPHOLSTERER on its 
forty-fifth birthday, I feel that we are in a sense 
celebrating our own anniversary, for The Stead 
& Miller Company has been closely identified 
with this worthy publication from its very be- 
ginning. The Stead & Miller Company was 
represented with an advertisement in the first 
issue, and every subsequent issue that has ap- 
peared in the intervening forty-five years has 
carried a Stead & Miller advertisement. 

Outstanding events have played their part 
in influencing the trend in upholstery and drapery 


fabric and design, much as the styles in wearing 
apparel have so often paralleled world events, 
yet, in looking back over the last half century, 
which has witnessed more change than any sim- 
ilar period in the world’s history, it is amazing 
to note how relatively constant have been the 
styles in upholstery and drapery patterns. For 
while designs have been regularly improved and 
modernized, the underlying motifs of many of 
today’s most popular numbers are still the 
French, Persian, Greek and other influences that 
motivated the styles of a half century ago. As 
a matter of fact, the rugs and carpets of the 
ancients carried motifs remarkably similar to the 
patterns of the best selling upholstery and 
drapery numbers of the present day. 


DISCUSSING MANY INFLUENCES WHICH DEVELOP AMERICAN TASTE 


Sidney Blumenthal, Pres. Shelton Looms 


NGAGED in the manufacture of pile fab- 
rics since approximately 44 years, this com- 

pany has manufactured drapery and upholstery 
fabrics during almost all of that period. In this 
space of time many changes have taken place in 
the habits of the American people and, of course, 
their mode of living and their viewpoint with 
regard to the comfort and attractiveness of their 
habitations has been influenced by the rapidly 
changing kaleidescopic development. Aside from 
the inventions which have taken us away from 
the old-fashioned horsedrawn vehicles to the 
electrically-propelled tramways and _ railway 
cars, the whole modern life has been rearranged 
by the accessibility of the city from the suburbs 
and the building up of new suburban life. This 
in turn has been accentuated by the concentra- 
tion of urban activities and the increase in man- 
ufacturing plants at the centers of these growing 
villages, towns and cities. Do not let us leave 
out of account the need for a complete new 
adaptation of the new furnishings to the new 
spaces required by modern skyscraper apart- 
ment houses, with compact room dimensions. 
These are made specially small to meet a new 
apportionment of space to be occupied by fre- 
quently built-in furniture. 

In line with the stimuli to our roaming and 
traveling inclinations, ocean travel has become 
so luxurious and agreeable as to induce a world- 
wide interchange of visitors and influence the 
inventive genius of all peoples. The artist’s con- 
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tribution in every fine to the more individualistic 
and personal interpretation of life’s opportuni- 
ties, has been readily accepted on its merits rath- 
er than on those traditions which formerly kept 
within the bounds of acquiescence in classic con- 
cepts and the unwillingness to create a renais- 
sance of our own. This more or less reaction- 
ary and stalwart idea has been attributed to the 
Victorian Age, and has given way to what is now 
called the New Freedom which asserts itself in 
every field of art and ambition for a more in- 
tensified and self-indulgent employment of lei- 
sure time. 

All these tendencies have been supported by 
an increase in the variety of textile fibres, as 
well as by an improvement in the quality of 
textile threads available for production of such 
fabrics as our growing industry in this country 
has been able to produce. 


Methods for designing, coloring, printing 
and finishing textiles have grown apace with 
these more variegated demands, and increased 
technological facilities, both of machinery and 
material, for the attainment of present-day ob- 
jectives. As a consequence the modern decor- 
ator has on his palette of decorative materials 
not only a larger variety of color ranges and 
designs, including all the period and classic con- 
tributions of the past, but much of what is today 
permitted to go with the architecture. Archi- 
tecture today deals with blend of light, fresh 
air, easily movable and cleanable furniture, and 
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C. WEINBERG & CO,, 42 TWENTYTHIRD STREET 
Fine « Furniture « Gimps, 
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interior divisions of such proportions as include 
the countless practical appliances and appurte- 
nances. These briefly catalogued are radio and 
television, air-conditioning and heating apparatus 
and other devices for advancing home comforts. 
The popularization and availability of a large 
variety of developments in the art of glass and 
metal substances and modernized woodwork 
alongside of the dignified, less joyful furniture 
of the past are factors which obtrude themselves 
upon the observer. 

The 75-mile-an-hour automobile; the 100- 
mile-an-hour railroad train; and the 250-mile- 
an-hour airplane in truth have outdistanced even 
the Flights of Fancy which we have formerly 
attached to a roaming imagination, if not the 
Magic Carpet of Arabian Nights—they all have 
their influences not only on the needs of our 
people but on our tastes and desires, on the 
breadth of our outlook and the tolerance of a 
cosmopolitan viewpoint. Wireless and _tele- 
phone, radio and television, the science which 
impresses a star almost three million times as 
far away as the Sun into the menial function of 
pressing a button at a World’s Fair, are now 
seeking only for a method of coordination to 
make all mankind utilize the new leisure and 
the unlimited fund of happiness which humanity 
has in store for itself when once it learns to 
fully harness and control the machine which it 
has been able to construct. 

During the ten years which have just past, 
there has been a pronounced interest shown by 
architects in the blending of interior decoration 


with architectural plans. While interior dec- 
orators from time to time have resented this 
blending of architecture and interior decora- 
tion, it must nevertheless be considered there is 
a close inter-relationship between these two arts 
of contemporary expression of our social prog- 
ress. The balanced relationship between space 
and color-influences; light intensity and design 
can draw with much advantage upon the con- 
tributions of both architect and interior dec- 
orator. So long as the services rendered by 
these two groups are directed to a common 
need of better and more happily interpreting 
and guiding the good taste which the society of 
our time invokes for its habitat they may well 
work together. 

The concerted efforts of furniture manufac- 
turers and of large department stores have done 
much to visualize at market time and in specially 
designed rooms in retail establishments the ap- 
peal of present-day furniture. If there is any 
value arising out of the new leisure to which 
we may look as a result of the Recovery laws 
now being enacted in the codes of various in- 
dustries, it will be in the wider adult education 
and in the building up of more exacting and 
even fastidious tastes in dwellings. The oppor- 
tunity for shaping what, it cannot be denied, 
is an important and desirable leisure, will be 
vastly increased. The time for reading and lec- 
ture going, of visits to museums, perusal of ad- 
vertisements in newspapers and publications, is 
considerably increased, and, of course, the re- 
sults will make themselves felt slowly but surely. 


NOVELTY CURTAINS, THEN AND NOW 


By Joseph W. Powdrell, President 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 


W HEN I first went into the novelty curtain 
business about the only thing that was 
manufactured in ruffles were the well known 
“C.T.N’s” and striped and plain Swiss muslins. 
These were made up in ruffles as we'l as the cable 
nets with the hand-made Cluny laces. These were 
very strong in 1908 to 1910. 

These styles passed out of the picture about 
1910 and the cloth known as marquisette was de- 
veloped and curtains were made with machine 
mace laces or imitation of hand-made Cluny. Up 
to 1921 in this industry the lace edge curtains 
had a tremendous sale, after which these passed 
out and ruffled ones came back, so that during 
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the last twelve years, the ruffled curtain indus- 
try has had without question its greatest popu- 
larity and they are still no doubt the largest sell- 
ing units in the curtain industry. 

This, I feel, is altogether due to the style and 
color that has been put into them. The fact that 
they are the ideal style for the American home 
is no doubt the reason for their popularity. 

At the present time, I see no falling off in 
the demand for this new type of window decora- 
tion and I feel that with the new developments 
which are constantly being made, the novelty 
curtain industry will stand for a great many 
years in this country. 
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HANDMADE RUGS OF EUROPE 


Giles Whiting, Pres. Persian Rug Manufactory 


HE various countries forming Europe are 

making rugs by hand. This industry started, 
roughly, about the end of the XVI Century and 
got its impetus from a desire to make hand- 
knotted rugs in a similar manner to those few 
Oriental rugs which had come in through the 
Traders or perhaps were brought in by those who 
returned from the Crusades. 

No doubt these Oriental rugs were examined 
very carefully and discovered to be made up of 
rows of hand-tied knots, the knots tied to the 
warps, and they were very fine knots, made by 
fingers long trained in the Orient, while the fingers 
of the workers in Europe were not trained and 
they had a hard time, which led, most probably, to 
the making of larger knots and thicker, coarser 
qualities. 

At first the patterns and colors of the Orient 
were crudely copied; later replaced with designs 
more pleasing to the individual Nations. In 
England such rugs were made and called Turkey 
Work, probably since the idea originated from 
rugs made in Turkey, but the patterns were 
changed and flowers introduced, and a few speci- 
mens of this type of rug are still to be seen in the 
South Kensington Museum, some of the smaller 
pieces being in the form of chair coverings. 
These rugs are exceedingly appropriate for oak 
rooms of the Jacobean and following Periods. 

Such rugs are made to order today and also 
all types of English hand-knotted rugs in the origi- 
nal old factory in Wilton. One can have copied the 
early patterns of the sixteen hundreds and of the 
Georgian styles of the seventeen hundreds and 
the best of the Victorian designs and colorings, all 
made by hand, in any size or shape. 

In France some enterprising weavers began 
their experiments and were encouraged by Henry 
IV, who gave them rooms in the Louvre and royal 
patronage. They were so successful that they 
had to search for larger accommodations and 
moved to an empty soap factory next to an orphan 
asylum, in a district which was then the outskirts 
of Paris. There the business flourished and this 
kind of rug took on ‘#e name which was really 
derived from the fact that they occupied an old 
soap factory. Savon being the French word for 
soap, this French hand-knotted rug has ever since 
been called Savonnerie. At present, the great 
majority of them are woven in the City of 


Aubusson, located at about the center of France. 

In the same establishments there have been 
woven rugs without a pile, actually tapestry rugs 
but with appropriate patterns for use on the floor. 
They are called Aubusson rugs. 


Such Aubusson and Savonnerie rugs are 
rather scarce if over one hundred years old but 
they are still made to order in France and are, of 
course, most appropriate for French rooms. They 
are made in the designs and colors of the old 
styles, also in the modern vogue with beautiful 
soft colors. 

In Holland a factory started making hand- 
knotted rugs well over one hundred years ago. 
The patterns, for a long time, followed those in 
vogue in Holland at the time of Napoleon. These 
can be seen in the old castles and in the palaces. 
They seem to wear for generations. They were 
thick and rather coarse but the yarn was spun 
from the wool of sheep raised by the factory it- 
self right in Holland. Today they are still mak- 
ing these old patterns but have departed from this 
slightly and are making anything that anybody 
wants, including the modernistic types. The rugs 
are all made by hand and are seamless. 


In Germany there are still some factories 
making hand-knotted rugs. 


In Czecho-Slovakia there are two or three, 
one of them quite large. 


Tn Austria, there is a large old factory near 
Vienna who have been in business over one hun- 
dred years and their training fits them to make 
rugs for the houses of the people of the United 
States. 


They seem to be very versatile in making all 
types of designs and colorings and can make 
seamless rugs up to over forty feet wide in any 
length and, of course, any shape. 


In Switzerland and Italy there seem to be 
no such factories but in Spain we find one old 
factory which has been run by the same family 
since its foundation about 1800. They 
naturally are able to make any design and 
color but. are best at Spanish types of de- 
sign and their colors are wei chosen, rather 
bright €aused by the intense sunlight in 
Spain: 

In the South of Spain, the Moors wove 
mats of a peculiar type which are called> 
Alpujarra probably because this weave ori- 
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ginated in the Alpujarra mountains, just south 
of Granada. Today these rugs are being made 
in Granada up to eighteen feet wide without a 
seam and almost invariably in the old designs 
and colors and with a fringe. 

There is still another type of rug made in 
Europe, a Needlework rug similar to that made 
by the ladies in the late sixteen hundreds and in 
the seventeen hundreds and their beautiful old 
designs, the French and English designs, are be- 
ing made today for use in this country. They 
are very beautiful and vie with the Aubusson 
rug, both of them being a flat weave without pile. 

All of these various kinds of rugs are made 
with good yarns and use of the very best dyes. 
Some of the hand-knotted rugs can be had in part 
pile—that is, perhaps the pattern is made with a 
knotted pile and the ground or field is flat without 
pile or they are made with high and low pile, 
which offers opportunities for very interesting 
effects. Some of these effects are in plain colors, 
like white—the pattern being brought out simply 
by the difference between the height of the pile 
and the field. 

Naturally these various countries where rugs 
are woven have their own characteristics and in 
the designing and coloring and even in the weav- 























|‘ OUR opinion, the most outstanding devel- 
opment during the last 40 years in the uphol- 
stering industry, is the improvement developed 
in spring constructions for upholstered furniture, 
which makes it possible to produce really luxuri- 
ous and comfortable upholstered furniture in the 
low-priced commercial field, such as formerly 
was obtainable only in the very high priced 
pieces. 











Among the many new improvements in 
spring constructions, is the suspended web bot- 
tom which is gradually replacing the fixed rigid 
web type. This improvement not only eliminates 
the breaking down and stretching of the old web 
type of construction but at the same time 
being suspended on 3 sides with helical 
springs and permanently attached to the 
front rails, gives a resiliency and action 
and comfort, far superior to the old type 
rigid web construction. 

Then there is the improvement in 
springs first developed in inner-spring 
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MODERN UPHOLSTERING DEVELOPMENTS REDUCE COST 


Leo Karpen, S. Karpen & Bros. 








ing, these characteristics appear. Hence, in gen- 
eral, it is fair to say that the English would turn 
out the best rug if an English design and effect is 
desired and the same is true in Spain and particu- 
larly true in France. 

The hand-knotted rugs, being made of good 
yarn and having a real knot and being thick, and 
most times firm, are expected to wear particu’arly 
well and they do. The writer knows of rugs in 
this country made about forty years ago being still 
in use. Naturally, the styles have changed and 
these rugs would not be as attractive today but 
they are not worn out. 

All the characteristics mentioned make these 
rugs most appropriate for residences, for Clubs 
and for Hotels and they give the decorators the 
opportunity of utilizing their own individual ideas 
in having rugs made to order for each particular 
place, to harmonize with the decorations and fur- 
nishings and gives them also the opportunity of 
showing their individuality as no two rugs need 
ever be alike. 


Editor's Note: The writer of the abowe ar- 
ticle is the President of the Persian Rug Manu- 
factory (not an Oriental concern but one which 
has been doing a special order business in rugs 
from European factories for forty-nine years.) 


mattress constructions and now being extensively 
used in the manufacture of upholstered furni- 
ture. By means of the use of a multiplicity of 
small springs made of light gauge wire, encased 
in separate muslin pockets or by other means, a 
soft, downy effect is produced in upholstered 
furniture which it is impossible to obtain in the 
twine-tied type of spring construction the springs 
of which are made of heavy gauge wire. 

The use of interlaced hair and moss and the 
increased use of garneted cotton felt has also 
contributed to greater comfort in upholstered 
furniture. 

Not only have these improvements been the 
means of creating and producing far greater com- 
fort, but the economies effected by their use have 
greatly reduced the cost, and as explained above, 
has enabled the manufacturer of upholstered fur- 
niture to produce overstuffed furniture of last- 
ing comfort in a price range within the reach of 
millions who heretofore have been denied this 
great comfort. 


















































HAVE a very definite recollection of the 

period in the history of the decorative trade 
when THE UPHOLSTERER first made its appear- 
ance as a publication devoted to the interests of 
the home furnishings business. 

In 1880, as a young man, I was a salesman 
in New York for the trimmings, passementeries, 
etc., made by the firm of Dreyfus Bros. Trim- 
mings, in those days, were dress accessories and 
it was not until sometime later that the impor- 
tance of upholstery trimmings was brought to 
their attention. 

Amongst the firms on whom I called was one 
by the name of W. C. Ackerman, dealer in 
stamped linen and chenille embroidery supplies, 
on Sixth Avenue between Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Streets, who at that time was showing 
wool fringes, hand-made, on a frame, and sold 
for the use of ornamenting mantel valances, 
table cloths, and similar decorative work. At 
Mr. Ackerman’s suggestion I brought these 
fringes to the attention of my firm, and these 
were taken up in an experimental way, expand- 
ing in time into an important division of their 
business, and gradually growing through the in- 
tervening years to be as it is today, one of the 
most important accessories to the business of in- 
terior decoration. 

At that time also I recall that A. I. Namm, 
founder of the firm of A. I. Namm in Brooklyn, 
ran a little hardware stand and theatre ticket 
agency on Sixth Avenue. Subsequently he in- 
troduced trimmings, using for the purpose, the 
hallway to the upstairs floors that adjoined his 
small stand, and making there a display which 
in time became quite important. 

One of the first of my customers to take up 
the sale of drapery trimmings was the original 
of R. H. Macy & Co., which was at that time 
on the corner of Fourteenth Street and Sixth 
Avenue. 

The firm of C. Weinberg & Co. in 1883 leased 
a floor in the then Arnold Constable building 
on the north side of Twenty-third Street and 
they, with the present Consolidated Trimming 
Corporation, have been continuous tenants in that 
building without a break during the intervening 
fifty years. 

At that time hand-made bullion fringe for 
overstuffed furniture was selling at one dollar 
per yard or more per inch of width for running 





HOW THE USE OF “TRIMMINGS” DEVELOPED 


Morris Bernhard of the Consolidated Trimming Corporation 


yards. Or, in other words, a four inch fringe 
was four dollars a yard, a six inch fringe, six 
dollars, etc. 

From ’81 to ’83 I traveled in the Eastern 
States; from ’85 on I also traveled West. At 
that time we had no order books, no duplicate 
copies of orders to leave with buyers. Our or- 
ders were written down on a pad. Lots of times 
buyers kept a record of their purchases in a small 
vest pocket memorandum book, but the practice 
was rare and it was not until many years later 
that the duplicate order and the confirmation by 
the merchandise man became necessary as a pro- 
tection to the store so that it could keep track of 
its commitments. 

At the time when THE UPHOLSTERER was 
the pioneer publication in the field there was no 
such thing as an upholstery or drapery depart- 
ment in the department store. In many cases it 
could hardly be dignified by the title of a sec- 
tion. It was more or less an adjunct of the car- 
pet department with about the relative impor- 
tance of a tail to the carpet kite. From then on, 
however, it grew in importance and as it grew 
trimmings became more and more a settled 
adjunct. 

About 1890, trimmings, particularly furni- 
ture cords and gimps, were stocked by firms like 
Johnson & Faulkner and supplied to both the 
merchandise trade and the furniture manufactur- 
ing trade. 

When | branched into business for myself 
as the Buffalo Fringe Works I used to come to 
New York at stated periods and display my line 
in the showrooms of John A. Brittain & Co. at 
Howard St. and Broadway. At that time I. Brill 
was buyer for Stern Bros. and Louis Kurr was 
his assistant. 

The trimming business grew to be an im- 
portant division of the upholstery department as 
the upholstery department grew in im- 
portance in the department store. 

In the years following the advent 
of the so-called ‘“Modernistic,” trim- 
mings came upon leaner times which 
reached their apex, so far as presen- 
tation was concerned, when about four 
years ago, B. Altman & Co. spent 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
staging a modernistic period display 
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in which trimmings were almost completely con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

The ready-to-hang curtain and drapery de- 
velopment which appeared a year or two ago 
also contributed to its promotion of trimmingless 
hangings but predictions that even in ready-to- 
hang merchandise trimmings were necessary to 
“complete the scheme” began to come true and 
several retail departments as well as several 
manufacturers of ready-to-hang merchandise 
now show only completely trimmed examples 
contributing both to the realization of a higher 
unit sale and to an increasing volume of turnover. 

Setter times are surely at hand both for the 
drapery business and for the accessory business. 

In a conversation about a week ago with a 
prominent interior decorator who had recently 
returned from abroad he recounted his observa- 
tion that at the Galeries Lafayette and the Bon 
Marche, draperies were being shown lavishly 


fringed, while fabric curtains had not one but 
two and three different trimmings on the same 
curtain in the form of an edging and parallel 
bands. Therefore, if it is true that “as Paris 
goes so goes the world of fashion” greater elab- 
oration in drapery schemes are ahead for Ameri- 
can merchandising of home furnishings and in- 
terior decoration, and consequently entering once 
more on an elaborate trimming period both by 
the interior decorators and commercial-minded 
department stores. 

I find during this past year that the furni- 
ture manufacturers who made up their different 
items of furniture in a simple and untrimmed 
manner are now again in the market and have 
been for the past six months for many designs 
of furniture trimmings, claiming that the trim- 
ming demand by interior decorators brings the 
same trimming demand upon furniture manu- 
facturers. 


CHANGES AND DEVELOPMENTS IN THE DRAPERY HARDWARE FIELD 


By D. M. Sarkisian, 
President of The Gould Mersereau Co. 


Y ADVENT to the drapery hardware 

field was made at about the turn of the 
Century when I entered the employ of a Bos- 
ton firm, but it was not until 1908, when I came 
to New York and bought a controlling interest 
in the Gould Mersereau Co. that I took any 
major part in the development of the industry. 
Since that date I have watched the growth and 
changes in the decorative trade with interest, 
and I, with my organization, have tried (and I 
think successfully) to keep our business in har- 
monious line with the times in which it found 
itself: 


Such major developments as there have been 
in the drapery hardware line can be told in a 
few words. Back in the early days of my ex- 
perience, the demand everywhere was for the 
large two-inch brass curtain pole. Later, as 
drapery styles changed, the large pole went out 
of fashion and the smaller one, the inch and 
one-half and even the one-inch pole, had a 
greater vogue. Then there was the innovation 
which we called “extension’’ rods, which have 
become very popular in all forms all over the 
country. 


As draperies ceased to be ornate it was only 
natural that the hardware which became con- 
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spicuous after over-shadowing valances went out 
of style should take on a more artistic charat- 
ter. We, with other manufacturers, developed 
rods and equipment of marked beauty, and these 
too have been exceedingly popular. Unfortu- 
nately, or perhaps fortunately, the decorated rod 
was overdone, in some quarters cheapened, and 
now the result has been a return on the part 
of discriminating buyers to the plainer type of 
fixture. 


Drapery hardware lines are much more ex- 
tensive than they were in the earlier days and 
the modern manufacturer instead of being able 
to conduct his business from a small stock of 
samples is now compelled to display an infinitely 
larger number of items. 


Of my own contributions to the industry I 
wish to speak only of the French heading rings 
and hooks, of which I made the first, and which 
were rather skeptically received by the trade in 
the beginning, but have since become widely 
popular and sold in great quantities. Another 
item which I recall with some amusement is our 
number 465% slip-on doorknob pole end. This I 
put out with no expectation of more than a mod- 
erate success, but I am glad to say that through 

(Continued on page 59) 
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EXTREME SIMBPLICITY 
MARKS THIS MAN’S BELC= 
ROOM DECORATION BY 
LUCIEN ROLLIN 


Shown at a recent exhibit at W. & J. Sloane 
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WALLPAPERS IN CURRENT POPULAR STYLES 


See description in text on opposite page. Top, left, W. H. S. Lloyd Co.; top, right, Becker, Smith & Page. 
Bottom, left, another Lloyd pittern; bottom, right, the Thos. Strahan Co. 
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SOME BEST SELLERS 
IN THE WALL PAPER 
FIELD. 


DESIENS AND COLORINGS 
FINDING POPULARITY WITH 
THE BUYING PUBLIC 


EVERAL requests from decorators as to the 

current style trend in high-class wall papers 
led us to ask several of the foremost manu- 
facturers and importers to show us samples of 
patterns and colorings which are enjoying cur- 
rent popularity. We discovered that the popular 
taste is at present embracing quite a number of 
styles, and among these may be mentioned the 
Modernistic, Victorian, the Neo-Classic; and 
certain other patterns of no particular period are 
acceptable because of their excellence of design 
and georgeousness of color. 


On this page and the page opposite and on 
the page following, we show a number of de- 
signs that may be genuinely called best sellers 
in their various lines. At the top of this page are 
shown two examples of Modernique papers, the 
top simulating a handsomely designed silk in 
several shades of blue, and the bottom reproduc- 
ing the texture and markings of possibly an alli- 
gator skin. Both of these papers would fit in 
excellently in Modernistic interiors and are not 
too unconventional to find a place in other types 
of decorative schemes. 


On the opposite page we call attention to 
the design in the upper left-hand corner, which 
is from the W. H. S. Lloyd line. The dwarfed, 
twisted pines printed against a cream and silver 
background in a toile de Jouy red are beauti- 
fully rendered. This paper gives somewhat the 
effect of a genuine Japanese grass cloth, and 
the Japanese spirit is very noticeable both in its 
design and execution. Directly below is another 
Lloyd paper, this time a scroll and floral design 
against a white ground. The scrolls are in shades 
of gray and the flowers in various shades of red, 
ranging from the deepest hue to a very light pink. 
There are also blues, gold, yellows, and browns. 
The foliage is a nature green. Such a paper is 





Two patterns shown in the line of Modernique. For description 
see text. 


quite in the spirit of the modified Victorian style. 

At the top, on the right, Becker, Smith & 
Page show a bird and sea scape pattern in pale 
shades of green, shadowed by deeper greens, 
terra cotta, and a peculiar shade of pink. This 
is one of the patterns referred to which follows 
no particular style but has achieved its popularity 
by its own individual excellence. 

Below, in the lower right-hand corner, is a 
very quaint design brought out by the Thomas 
Strahan Co. The wreath is in white against an 
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old blue background and extends the full width 
of the paper (19 inches). The design is in three 
shades of green and gray and white and terra 
cotta. 

On this page the illustration at the top is a 
very attractive plaid also shown in the Strahan 
line. This paper on the wall looks like linen, an 
effect created by the manner in which both the 
background and the design itself are printed. 

Our final illustration comes from the Becker, 
Smith & Page line and is an attractive nursery 





Top, The Thomas Strahan Co.; bottom, Becker, Smith & Page. 
See text for description. 
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pattern, one of the most popular on the market 
at the present. The figures are small but excel- 
lently drawn and are printed in the gayest colors 
against a figured deep cream ground. 


A BIT OF GOOD AMATEUR DECORATION 


OME of the amateurs are doing some really 

extraordinary work. No reason why they 
shouldn’t. Many of them have had education, 
art training, social background, travel, and 
leisure to think things out. 

There’s a penthouse not far from 38th 
Street and Lexington Ave. that’s furnished and 
decorated with white prevailing. We can’t 
imagine it will be a durable color treatment, but 
while it’s fresh it’s extraordinary. The whole 
effect throughout is a white effect. 

In the library the walls had been first painted 
a bottle green and dried, then white painted over 
it and scratched so as to give a streaky effect. 
The carpet was a deep plum or eggplant, the 
furniture white with here and there touches 
of gold. 

The drawing room was in white walls, the 
curtains white with an indescribable cream pat- 
tern, the furniture deep brown colored with 
white highlights. 

In the dining room the table is conspicuous 
because used without napery, the top being black 
glass like onyx. All the furniture, table included, 
was modified Empire with white, black, and gold 
chairs having white leather cushions. The floors 
were covered with black linoleum with a white 
inlaid border. Every large wall space was given 
a mirror of Venetian type, unframed, just the 
glass. 

In milady’s bedroom the bed had a foot- 
board in the shape of a swan. We can imagine 
that sort of thing for the Empress Eugenie, the 
Queen of Rumania, or Empress Josephine, but 
of course in such cases it would have been 
gilded. In this instance the swan was natural 
white with feet of the bed squared and jet 
black. The draperies were chartreuse taffeta 
with a faint tinge of blue in the upholstery cover- 
ings and bedspread. 

Altogether it was an exceedingly dainty ex- 
pression, a new phase in furnishings, and all by 
an amateur. 
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A nautical pattern inspired by the glamour of the sailing ves- 
sels of a past generation. Developed principally to introduce a 
fabric that was mannish in feeling and appearance making it 
ideally suited for use in men’s and boys’ rooms. [t is printed 
on a pure linen ground with background colors in green, navy 
blue, natural linen, walnut and red. Practical for slip coverings, 
furniture covers, draperies, and with the rope and fish net mo- 
tifs cut out makes a cleverly shaped valance. Illustration shows 
full width of pattern which is 50 inches wide. Witcombe, Mc- 
Geachin & Co. 
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A 50-inch yarn-dyed plaid homespun developed to meet the 
new trend of decoration for both the conventional and modern 
periods. The fabric is ideal for drapery usage and for furniture 
covering and in the latter classification as a modern furniture 
covering, is adaptable for maple and reed suites as well as for 
contemporary furniture. Its moderate price makes it possible to 
put this fabric in the most popular selling range. The soft | 
yarns, though supple and drapery, have nevertheless a body an 
weight that gives it a satisfactory feel. It is in attractive com- 
binations of browns, blacks, tans, etc. Illustration about one- 
_ of the fabric width. which is 50 inches. Cohn, Hall, Marx 

‘oO. 


A combination of two fabrics styled to lend that distinctive 
touch and produce an ensemble of surpassing loveliness. The 
prismatic damask with small diamond shaped design, at the left, 
is a perfect color match for the Directoire stripe. ither may be 
used for draperies or upholstery, and both are produced in a 
comprehensive range of harmonious colors. As a ;combination 
they offer a mating of texture, yeitens and tone which will as- 
sist the decorator confronted with a problem of accurately trans- 
lating a color motif. Reproduction one-eighth actual size. In 
the line of the Greeff Co., Inc. 


A full glazed chintz, an origination of James Korniloff, the 
well-known Russian designer, whose work is particularly well- 
known in the moving picture field where he made an exceptional 
reputation for designing modern sets. While this design is 
modern in feeling, it is not so extreme that it cannot find a place 
for itself in nearly every scheme and type of decoration. The 
pattern comes in tobacco brown and eggshell, Chinese red and 
French blue, eggshell and raisin, sea green and French: blue, 
buttercup yellow and French blue, sky blue and raisin. The 
Fico shows the full 36 inch width. Atkinson, Wade & 

o., Inc. 


RECENT FABRIC DEVELOPMENTS 


With Appended Sales Promotion Description Supplied By the Producers of the Various Materials. 








JANUARY IS THE MONTH OF 
DRAPERY DISPLAYS 


NEW YORK OFFERS TWO AND CHICAGO 
ONE OPPORTUNITY TO SEE EXHIBITS OF 
THE NEW LINES 


THE NEW YORK DRAPERY SHOW 


T the Hotel New Yorker, January 8 to 15, 

the New York Curtain & Drapery Style 
Show will be in full swing with a large number 
of exhibitors. During this week the National 
Curtain & Drapery Buyers’ Association will hold 
its semi-annual meeting, the first session of 
which will be on the evening of January 9 at the 
Hotel New Yorker when Herbert R. Mauers- 
berger, textile consultant at Columbia Univer- 
sity, will deliver an address on “The Latest De- 
velopments in Curtain and Drapery Fabrics.” 
Mr. Mauersberger’s speech will be followed by 
another speaker, a leading merchandise man 
from one of New York’s largest department 
stores. 

The president of the Association, Samuel 
Smith, announces that through the convention 
certificate plan, reduced railroad rates have been 
secured for members. 

This year, according to H. M. Waters, man- 
ager of the show, more exhibitors will display 
their products than ever before. Following is 
the list of the exhibitors: 


All Asia Importing Co. Mace Mfg. Co. 

Blue Bird Slip Covers Marvella Curtain Co. 

Boott Mills Andrew McLean Co. 

Canton Compound Co. Modern Curtain Co. 

Chic Curtain Co. Moskowitz Bros. Curtain 

Chicopee Sales Corp. Corp. 

John W. Conquest New England Curtain Co. 

Consolidated Trimming New York Twine Corp. 
Corp. Oehrle Bros. Co. 

Arnold B. Cox Pilzer Brothers 

Dovercraft Co. Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 

F. A. Foster & Co. Inc. Robertson Factories, Inc. 

Max Hand & Son Norman D. Roemer 

The Howell Co. Roley-Poley Mfg. Co. 

Hub Curtain Co. Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 

H. L. Judd Co. Inc. Max Sandherr, Inc. 

Kirsch Company Stone-Cline Curtain Co. 

R. Loeb & Co. The Weiss & Klau Co. 


THE NEW YORK DRAPERY OPENING 
ORTY drapery and curtain firms, compris- 
ing the membership of the New York Dra- 

pery Association, will display their spring lines 
to the buyers at simultaneous openings on Jan- 
uary 8. 
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Advance information concerning the lines to 
be shown by this group indicates that this year 
will witness many radical changes in styles and 
designs. The merchandise shown will be styled 
to harmonize with the present vogues in furni- 
ture and other accessories, which stress the 
Modernistic and Neo-classic. The members of 
the New York Drapery Association are as fol- 


lows: 


Robert Alder Co., Inc. 

Atkinson, Fenlon Co., Inc. 

Atkinson, Wade & Co., 
Inc. 

Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 

Belgrade Curtain Co., Inc. 

Marshall Field & Co. 

Robert Gordon & Co., Inc. 

Titus Blatter & Co. 

Bromley Mfg. Co. 

Fred Butterfield & Co, 
Inc. 

Chester Lace Mills 

Cyrus Clark Co. 

Columbia Lace Co. 

Columbia Mills 

Consolidated Trimming 
Corp. 

Desley Fabrics 

Dinan, Hall & Max, Inc. 

Doblin Co., Inc. 

Fairclough & Gold, Inc. 

F. A. Foster & Co., Inc. 

Guilford Fabrics 


Allen Kandell 

Kent, Lehr & Fitch, Inc. 

Robert LeFort & Co., Ine. 

C. J. Magee & Co. 

Miller Bros. 

Morton, Sundour Co. 

North American Lace Co. 

Oliver & Kaufman, Inc. 

The Orinoka Mills 

Paroma Draperies, Inc. 

Patchogue-Plymouth 
Mills Corp. 

Quaker Lace Co. 

Riverdale Mfg. Co., Inc. 

David Schiff 

S. M. Schwab, Jr., & Co. 

Scranton Lace Co. 

Stead & Miller Co. 

Stern Fabrics Corp. 

United States Lace Cur- 
tain Mills 

Waverly Fabrics 

— Lace Mfg. 
0. 


THE CHICAGO DRAPERY SHOW 


HE Chicago Drapery Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation Semi-Annual Show has become a 


regular feature for the drapery buyers coming 
to the Chicago market and is not only bringing 
the most important manufacturers of the mid- 
West to exhibit their lines, but also an increas- 
ing number of Eastern manufacturers. 


The Fifth Semi-Annual Chicago Curtain 
and Drapery Show will be held on January 15th 
to 20th inclusive, at the Palmer House, occupy- 
ing the entire seventh floor. Without a doubt 
it will be the largest showing of new Spring 
lines to be assembled in this market in view of 
the many leading Eastern manufacturers that 
will exhibit at this Spring Show. 
















All lines of drapery products will be shown 






including curtains, drapery fabrics, bed spreads, 
pillows, trimmings, drapery hardware, window 


shades, awnings, etc. 


Although the list of exhibitors is not yet 
complete, the following concerns have contracted 


for space: 


Angwell Curtain Company 

Atkinson, Fenlon Co., Inc. 

Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 

Titus Blatter & Co. 

Chas. Bloom, Inc. 

Sidney Blumenthal & Co. 

Celanese Corp. of America 

Chicago Curtain Mfg. Co. 

Consolidated Trimming 
Corp. 

Desley Fabrics 

Doblin Company, Inc. 

ee Manufacturing 


oO. 

Marshall Field & Co. 

Forster Textile Mills, Inc. 

Walter M. Gotsch Com- 
pany 

H. Greenberg & Son 

Guilford Fabrics, Inc. 

The Howell Company 

J. W. Johnson Company 


Allen Kandell & Co. 

Kirsch Company 

R. Loeb & Company 

E. L. Mansure Company 

Miller & Connell Co., Inc. 

Modern Curtain Company, 
Inc. 

Moskowitz Bros. 

Andrew McLean Company 

Paroma Draperies, Inc. 

Phoenix Trimming Com- 


pany 
Powdrell, Hunt Company 
Queen Valley Fabrics Co. 


Riverdale Manufacturing 
Co., Inc. 

Specialty Curtain Mfg. 
Co 


Stern Fabrics Company 
Waverly Fabrics 

Western Shade Cloth Co. 
H. L. Judd Company 
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On Wednesday, January 17th, the visiting 
buyers and guests will be entertained by the Chi- 
cago Association at a dinner dance to be held 
in the Red Lacquer Room at the Palmer House. 
A unique program is promised for this occasion 
at which celebrated artists will appear. 

One of the important matters of business 
which the visiting buyers will decide on will be 
the details and by-laws of their new Association 
which will no doubt be called the Midwestern 
Drapery Buyers Association. 

A feature of such an organization provides 
special railroad rates of one and one-third fare 
for the round trip to the Chicago market. Over 
200 buyers have already written in denoting their 
interest in such an Association and signifying 
their intention to be in Chicago during the week 
of the Show. The election of officers and other 
business matters will take place in a large com- 
modious room which the Chicago Drapery Manu- 
facturers Association has placed at the disposal 
of the visiting buyers. 

The Association is also co-operating to the 
fullest extent in the formation of the new buyers 
organization and any mid-western buyers who 
have not as yet secured information about the 
proposed Association may do so by writing to 
Mr. Chas. M. Kissel, secretary, 305 West Adams 
Street, Chicago. 

From all advance reports of the Spring Show- 
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ing, everything seems to indicate that the attend- 
ance will establish a new record not only in the 
number of exhibitors but also in the influx of 
drapery buyers to Chicago. 


A VALUABLE ARCHITECTURAL BOOK 


N following their profession architects are 

called upon to use a mass of factual matter 
which is too complex and extensive to be mem- 
orized. It is scattered through an endless num- 
ber of books, pamphlets, reports, and documents 
of all sorts. Important facts are so deeply buried 
in the body of technical literature that they only 
come to light in the course of research, forcing 
the architect to use valuable time in this respect 
which might well be spent otherwise. Charles 
George Ramsey and Harold Reeve Sleeper have 
collected a great deal of this factual matter and 
incorporated it in a series of sketches and dia- 
grams in a book called “Architectural Graphic 
Standards.” Both of the authors are members 
of the American Institute of Architects and are 
well qualified to select the material which will 
be most valuable to their fellow practitioners. 
While we are not sufficiently technically trained 
to speak at length concerning the contents of this 
volume, our laymen’s judgment would be that 
the book offers in a manner of easy reference a 
massof splendid. material. 


The volume is published by John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York, with an introduction by 
Frederick L. Ackerman. The price is $6.00 net. 


A BOOK OF RETAILING IDEAS 


Each year a certain number of helpful vol- 
umes on retailing are published, many dealing 
with the subject from a theoretical point of view 
and a few (and these are the most valuable) 
from a purely practical standpoint. In this latter 
class “2222 Retailing Ideas” just published by 
Emanuel Lyons is, we believe, of sufficient in- 
terest and value to warrant its careful perusal. 
The compilation of suggestions and ideas have 
been tried out and found successful for retailing 
in all its phases regardless of what the merchant 
has for sale. The author does not claim that all 
of these ideas are fool-proof or that all of them 
can be used as they stand in any individual busi- 
ness. He offers them merely as starting points 
from which the retailer can set forth and by 
adapting them to meet his own peculiar condi- 
tions achieve satisfactory results. This book is 
published by Emanuel Lyons at Pittstown, N. J., 
and sells for $3 a copy. 



















WHAT 


IS NEW 





IN THE MARKET 


FIRST OF THE YEAR OFFERINGS INCLUDE 
A WIDE RANGE OF NEW FABRICS 


A NEW PROCESS IN THE TREATMENT of textile 
materials, known as “izen-izing” makes pos- 
sible the treatment of such materials as velvets, 
chiffons, crepes, organdies, satins, laces, tapes- 
tries, cretonnes, damasks, so that they will not 
only be unaffected by water but will resist the 
majority of staining liquids such as beer, cock- 
tails, ginger ale, coffee, tea, and milk. In addition 
to the izen-izing service which is provided by 
Alaco Products, Inc., an izen liquid has been 
placed on sale at leading drug and department 
stores in quantities to sell for fifty cents and one 
dollar per bottle. Home owners may izen-ize 
their hosiery, hats, window curtains and drapes, 
bridge table covers, shower curtains, porch fur- 
niture, upholstery, etc., the operation being com- 
pleted effectively either by dipping, sponging, or 
spraying. 
Tue E. L. Mansure Co., who for some time 
have been devising systems and methods for 
the presentation and sale of the various items 
comprising their line of upholstery and drapery 
trimmings, have recently replanned their device 
for the display of mirror and picture cords. It 
is an attractive revolving counter display occu- 
pying less than four square ieet of counter space 
and has a stock display capacity of 40 packages 





One of several new fabrics brought out recently by E. F. Timme 

& Son. This is a multi-colored cushion covering. This pile 

fabric comes in five color combinations—with background shades 
of russet, green, red, taupe, and blue. 
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of mirror cords, one pair in each package, and 
60 packages of picture cords, one cord in each 
package. It is furnished free with an order 
totaling thirty-five dollars or more of assorted 
styles and colors of the merchandise it displays. 
It is also obtainable on a purchase basis when the 
order for merchandise is less than the stipulated 
quantity. 
A SERGE WEAVE FOR DRAPERIES and furniture 
coverings called Cordona satin is an addi- 
tion to the line of the H. B. Lehman-Connor Co. 
This is a silk honeycomb satin in ivory, pale yel- 
low, or a combination of the two. 


[T SEEMS LIKE THE OLD Days when all the Phila- 

delphia manufacturers were running on che- 
nilles to see a line in delightful colorings in no 
less a place than Johnson & Faulkner’s. They 
have a great charm and it is very evident that 
they are coming back when an exclusive house 
is showing them, especially as their general stock 
is representative of the very highest type of the 
finest goods on the market. 





THE Fasrikomw Division OF THE DU PONT 

CoMPANY, to meet a renewed interest in 
leather and lacquered fabrics and to conform 
with the trend of preferences, is showing a num- 
ber of lacquered materials in textures which do 
not imitate leather. Whipcords, piques, and cor- 
duroys are meeting with the most favor, and 
while there are still lustrous satin-like and silk- 
like finishes, the new textures intended for as- 
sociation with furniture pieces are less shiny and 
of the more rugged type. They come in a selec- 
tion of attractive colors in which off shades and 
half shades are conspicuous. 





Tue PHILaDELPHIA TAPESTRY AND PILE Fas- 

ric MILts are placing upon the market among 
other new items a full line of brocatelles recently 
styled by Emile Coene, an honor graduate of the 
National School of Art and Textile Industries of 
Paris. These brocatelles are 54 inches wide, in 
antique and modern effects, self-toned and multi- 
colored, and with small floral designs and de- 
tached figures. 












WITH THE WEALTH OF NEW STYLES AND COLOR- 

INGs at Johnson & Faulkner’s, several odd 
treatments stand out conspicuously. One is a 
white of chenille character called Kimloss Cloth, 
of a large swirl pattern that’s absolutely new, 
most of the things of this character being small 
geometric figures. Another is a chintz treat- 
ment of India florals little detached details, 
but with a two or three inch stripe running 
lengthwise. We have seen this treatment in bro- 
cades but never before in prints. 








GoME VERY INTERESTING FLORAL CHINTZES are 

in the line of Kent & Bragdon. The flowers ap- 
pear, through the cleverness of the artist, to be 
appliqued on the background. A very deceptive 
and interesting treatment. 





(THERE'S A NEW TYPE OF RUG ON THE MARKET 

imported from France by F. Schumacher & 
Co., who seem to have it exclusively. It’s a two- 
tone heavy-weight woolen rug in grays and 
browns, the design being brought up in heavy re- 
lief like a cut and uncut velvet although this isn’t 
the exact method. It’s very fetching. 


AMONG THE INTERESTING FABRICS OF MorTON 

SUNDOUR is a striae cross stripe in pastel col- 
orings of variegated color, suggesting somewhat 
the old Roman stripes years ago. Mr. Brecken- 
ridge of the Morton Sundour Co. announces that 
their new lines will be read in January. 


A SMALL FIGURED VELOUR WITH A SATIN BACK 

in a color range which includes rust, green, 
gold, coral, blue, and red, also an antique velour 
in fine striae cotton with a generally delustered 
appearance, are new items in the recently aug- 
mented line of the Philadelphia Tapestry and 
Pile Fabric Mills. 


[Tt IS INTERESTING TO NOTE that Witcombe Mc- 

Geachin are bringing out draperies, the de- 
sign being achieved through cord appliques. The 
work is very quaint. 


PLAIN AND FIGURED MATERIALS UTILIZING CHE- 

NILLE and soft spun cotton yarns are among 
the new lines shown this season by the Robert 
Lewis Co. In some cases materials of upholster- 
mg weights are accompanied by companion tex- 
turés of a weight suitable for drapery purposes. 


e 
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A dobby figured toile with vertical stripes composed of triangles 
of varied colors shown by Ryer & Cashel. 


[N KEEPING WITH THE FOLKCRAFT TYPES of fur- 

nishings that are experiencing a vogue in fur- 
niture and floor coverings, the Moss Rose Mfg. 
Co. are showing a number of designs and tex- 
tures in which the Swedish peasant influence is 
strongly discernible. Unlike textures based on 
the more classic types, these Swedish types may 
be readily associated with interiors that are dom- 
inated by “Contemporary” furnishings. 


[t Is EXPECTED THAT BY JANUARY 1, the line 
produced for the drapery department of the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., N. Y., will be ready for dis- 
play. It will include cretonnes, chintzes, slip 
cover materials, and upholstery piece goods. 





(QUITE A NOVELTY IN SHOWER CURTAINS is of- 

fered by the Para Mfg. Co. who have devel- 
oped a valance scheme made of the same ma- 
terial as the shower curtain, either matching or 
in contrast, and suspended above the shower cur- 
tain by means of a rod attached by patented 
clamps. By this means the rod carrying the 
shower curtain, together with the supporting 
pins are concealed, creating a decorative top as 
an attractive finish to the scheme. 


]T IS REPORTED THAT THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 

Co., one of the largest firms connected with 
the production of electrical utilities, are branch- 
ing into the textile field and are producing a 
light-weight, non-rubberized transparent coated 
silk with the appearance of oiled silk. The silk 
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A new cotton frieze made to simulate a mohair jacquard frisé 
but selling at a popular price. A product of the United States 
Pile Fabric Corp. 


is of special construction, woven in Japan, and 
is suitable for shower curtains and light-weight 
wecring apparel where the element of water- 
proofing is essential. 





Q)NE OF THE NEW MATERIALS in the line of J. 

H. Thorp & Co. consists of a white duck slip- 
cover fabric with an appliqued soutache braid in 
stripe effect of brown, green, rust, etc. Other 
new items consist of embroidered materials in 
diagonals and zigzag effects. 





A MONG THE NOVELTY EFFECTs in the pile fabric 

drapery line of Sidney Blumenthal & Co. is 
a diagonal wale cotton velvet. 
Another shows a chevron effect 
cross stripe, also of cotton. Still 
another is a variegated vertical 
stripe. These are shown in modi- 
fied shades and off-shades, in- 
cluding whites, jade, rose, green, 
etc. 


[N KEEPING WITH THE LUXURI- 

ous TyPEs of soft upholster- 
ing employing down cushions, 
the Eagle Ottawa Leather Co. 
has produced what is known as 
a down cushion leather which is 
extremely soft and pliable to the 


Neo-classic design in a 36” Terry cloth in 
the line of S. M. Schwab Jr. & Co. 
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touch. It is offered in decorative colors, includ- 
ing off-white shades, dull ebony, sage, green, etc. 


A SPLENDID BOOK ON CARPETS 

ee some years there have been frequent 

calls amongst publishers and book sellers 
for an authoritative volume on the subject of 
what might be broadly termed “domestic floor 
coverings.” The subject of Oriental rugs has 
been frequently and exhaustively covered in 
numerous volumes, but except for small bro- 
chures, the history of other types of floor cover- 
ings produced by countries other than the Orient 
has been more or less neglected. So far as Eng- 
land is concerned, this neglect is now terminated 
by the appearance of a volume entitled “A History 
of British Carpets” and covering the period from 
the introduction of the craft to the present day. 

This volame is sumptuously produced with 
about 200 illustrations, 70 of which are produced 
in facsimile colors, and is the fullest, most au- 
thoritative, and most exhaustively illustrated his- 
tory of the British carpet and its development. 

It is the work of C. E. C. Tattersall of the 
Department of Textiles of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London, and is published by 
F. Lewis (Publishers) Ltd., 3 London Road, 
Benfleet, Essex, England. 

The volume is handsomely bound, 12% by 
10 inches in size, and the price in America is 


$13.50 postpaid. It may be obtained through the 
office of THe UPpnHoLsTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR. 
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TWO CHARMING INTERICRS SHOWN AT A RECENT 
*“*HOME BEAUTIFUL?*F XHIBIT 


This display was in the showrooms of Ludwig Baumann. 
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DINING ROOM AND BEDROOM IN TEKE MODERN 
MODE DISPLAY AT LUDWIG BAUMARNRN’S °SHOME 
BEAUTIFUL’? EXHIBIT 
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WITH THE 
BUYERS AND 
SELLERS 


Custer-Bacon: Clarence L. Custer, a for- 
mer West Coast traveling man who was for a 
number of years associated with the May Co., 
Los Angeles, in a buying capacity, has joined 
the sales force of the Robert Lewis Co. to cover 
the Pacific Coast territory, replacing Harold B. 
Bacon. Mr. Custer will make his home in Pasa- 
dena and will have his Los Angeles headquarters 
at the Hotel Lankershim. 

Reep: Walter Reed, formerly with the May 
Co., Baltimore, is buying draperies and kindred 
lines for Pomeroy’s, Inc., in the Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., store. 

Mitiincton: Frank L. Millington is buy- 
ing upholstery and drapery goods in Walker’s, 
Los Angeles. Mr. Millington, formerly for 
many years head of the drapery department in 
the Boston store, Chicago, has recently been con- 
nected with the wholesale trade on the Coast. 

DriscoLL: Wm. Driscoll, formerly of 
Morse & Driscoll, Inc., and more recently rep- 
resenting the Quaker Lace Co. on the Pacific 
Coast, has joined the sales force of Powdrell & 
Alexander, Inc., to represent them in the New 
England territory. 

Hauser: S. M. Hauser, sales manager for 
the Kroder Reubel Co., Inc., Brooklyn, resigned 
as of December 31. Mr. Hauser has been an im- 
portant factor in the Kroder Reubel Co. for 
more than twenty years. Prior to February, 
1921, he had charge of the Middlewest territory 
with headquarters in Chicago. At this time he 
was transferred to New York and given the po- 
sition as sales-manager, which position he has 
held continuously since that date. Prior to his 
engagement with the Kroder Reubel Co., Mr. 
Hauser was for a number of years in charge of 
sales of the Chicago branch of the Columbia 
Shade Cloth Company, now Columbia Mills. 
Further than that he intends to take a well- 
earned vacation for a few months, beginning De- 
cember 15th, he has made no announcement of 
his future plans. 

KELiy: Joseph M. Kelly has resigned from 
the sales staff of Stroheim & Romann to become 
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sales-manager for the Morton:Sundour: Co., Inc., 
beginning January 1, 1934. Prior to joining 
Stroheim & Romann eight years ago, Mr. Kelly 
traveled extensively throughout the South and 
Middle West territories in the interests of the 
Morton products, and has since made several 
trips to the Pacific Coast where he also enjoys a 
wide acquaintance. The good wishes of his many 
friends will follow him in his new activities. 

Curtis: It is announced that C; W. Curtis, 
formerly associated with Olds, Wortman & 
King, Portland, Ore., and the May Co., Los 
Angeles, has assumed an executive position with 
the MacDougall & Southwick Co., Seattle. His 
interests will include draperies, bedding,’ linens, 
silks, etc. uli Ge 

McCray: B. A. McClay, for'ithe last cou- 
ple of years in charge of the drapery department 
of the Sears Roebuck store, Hyattsville, Md., 
has resigned. Mr. McClay, prior to joining the 
firm mentioned, was formerly connected with 
Miller & Rhoads, Woodward & Lothrop, and 
Morehouse Martens Co. He has made no an- 
nouncement of his future plans. 

Ponp: Roy F. Pond, for the last twelve 
years manager and buyer for the drapery de- 
partment of Gladding’s, Providence, R. I., re- 
signed recently. Mr. Pond is an all round dra- 
pery executive, having had both workroom and 
contract decorating experience with responsible 
firms for several years prior to his assuming the 
buyership of the department of the Gladding 
Dry Goods Co. in 1921. His experience covers 
some thirty years in the New England territory. 

Scripture: Harry E. Scripture, one of the 
deans of the lace curtain trade, who, as an- 
nounced in the July Upnotsterer had retired 
from the curtain and drapery field to conduct 
“The Colonial,” an imposing residence at Well- 
fleet, Mass., which offered meals and overnight 
accommodations to residents and tourists on the 
way to Cape Cod, met with a painful accident in 
the destruction of The Colonial by fire on the 
evening of November 29. 

Mr. and Mrs. Scripture were spending the 
evening at the home of J. W. Powdrell nearby, 
when fire broke out in the basement of the Co- 
lonial. In the excitement and hurry of the battle 
with the flames, Mr. Scripture tripped over a 
hose on the lawn and fell, breaking his arm. He 
was removed to the hospital but is out again and 
progressing toward recovery. Reports by the lo- 
cal papers indicate that while the outbuildings and 
























































adjoining buildings were saved, the main build- 
ing was damaged to the extent of $20,000 or 
more. 

Scott: Elmer P. Scott, for the past six 
years contacting the upholstery trade in the in- 
terests of the United States Finishing Co. and 
previously with the Arnold Print Works in a 
similar capacity, has become associated with M. 
Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., in charge of the cre- 
tonne, drapery, and ticking departments. While 
Mr. Scott has spent several years in developing 
materials of better styling for the wholesale con- 
verting trade as the consulting representative of 
the above mentioned printing plant, he has al- 
ways had an intense interest in the commercial 
side of the fabric business. His early training 
with Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, and his sub- 
sequent association with the New York trade 
gives him a broad understanding of the fabric 
industry which could be duplicated by few men 
in the trade. He enters upon his new connec- 
tions about January 1. 

Pace: Victor Page, who was connected 
with Luth & Powers, Inc., sole selling agents for 
the American Pile Fabric Co., for many years, 
resigned from that firm on November 13th last. 

Rupe: Frank R. Rupe is buying upholstery 
goods, floor coverings, and kindred lines with 
Giddings, Inc., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

The Sol J. Boley Co., Athens, Ga., formerly 
carrying upholstery goods and kindred lines, has 
been discontinued. It is succeeded by Joel Bo- 
ley’s and is now exclusively a men’s wear and 
women’s wear store. 

Prersot: T. H. Piersol is buying uphol- 
stery goods and draperies with the J. W. Knapp 
Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Lanpey: Mrs. J. Landey is buying the 
drapery fabrics at E. D. Starbuck & Co., Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 

Gotp: Max Gold is buying upholstery 
goods, draperies, and floor coverings with the 
Famous Co., McKeesport, Pa. 

HELMSTADTER: Earnest N. Helmstadter is 
buying upholsteries, draperies, and floor cover- 
ings for Helmstadter Bros., McKeesport, Pa. 

HooGevEEN: Miss J. Hoogeveen is buying 
draperies, upholstery goods and rugs with the 
Streng & Zinn Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Wricut: The W. P. Chamberlain Co., 
Keene, N. H., which discontinued business early 
this year, has been succeeded by Wright Bros., 
who bought the stock of the drapery and rug de- 
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partments. W. A. Wright, of the firm, former- 
ly upholstery buyer with the Chamberlain Co., 
was with them for 17 years, and his brother, 
Charles, the other member of the firm, was with 
the Chamberlain Co. 12 years. 

NaTHANSON: J. Nathanson is buyer of up- 
holstery goods, rugs, and kindred materials, with 
A. Steiger & Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Wacner: C. F. Wagner is buying uphol- 
stery goods, draperies, floor coverings, etc., with 
the Wm. Doerflinger Co., La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Core: R. E. Cote is buying upholstery 
goods, draperies, and floor coverings for Harry 
S. Manchester, Inc., Madison, Wisc. 

Cope: R. H. Cope is buying upholstery 
goods and draperies for the F. C. Nash Co., 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Guarp: Tim Guard is with the M. B. 
Thrasher Co., Frankfort, Ind., buying upholstery 
goods, draperies, and floor coverings. 

ANDREWSKI: Miss S. Andrewski is buying 
draperies and upholstery fabrics for H. G. Wend- 
land & Co., Bay City, Mich. 

Brown: Mrs. Ethel Brown is upholstery, 
drapery and rug buyer with the Mills Dry Goods 
Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Fever: J. J. Felber is with the E. R. Bar- 
ron Co., La Crosse, Wisconsin, buying upholstery 
and draperies as well as rugs. 

B:tts: Arthur Bills who has been asso- 
ciated with Stroheim & Romann for eleven years 
was made sales manager of the company on De- 
cember 5th. 


Davies: Walter Davies, well-known in the 
New York market, has assumed charge of the 
upholstery department of Holthausen’s, Union 
City, N. J. Mr. Davies was formerly upholstery 
buyer with the C. H. Yeager Co., Akron, Ohio, 
joining that firm in March, 1929, after five years 
in charge of the upholstery department of the 
Hahne Co., of Newark, N. J. 

Ket_ty Farguuar: James L. Kelly, who 
has been with Atkinson, Wade & Co., for sev- 
eral years, assisted by David C. Jameson, for- 
merly of F. A. Foster & Co., will cover the 
Midwestern territory for Atkinson, Wade & Co. 
This territory was formerly covered by Gordon 
B. Farquhar who recently resigned. The new 
Chicago office address is room 1518 in the Re- 
public Bldg., at 209 South State Street. 

Jarrett: A. A. Jarrett is now covering the 
cities of Detroit, Chicago, and St. Louis, for At- 
(Continued on page 72) 
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the years it has been a consistently profitable 
item in the Gould Mersereau Co.’s line. 

In drapery hardware, as in everything else, 
certain styles have had their vogue and passed. 
As I have said, in the beginning it was the 
straight brass pole, then other types found favor 
with the public, while today the emphasis is laid 
on the decorative cranes of which the market 
affords an enormous number of types and speci- 
mens. These too will pass, and while I cannot 
with assurance prophesy as to what will be the 
demand in the future, it is my belief from evi- 
dence which has come to hand, that there is 
going to be a return in the public taste to the 
less ornate types of drapery fixtures. 

One of the newer items about which I have 
not spoken is the traverse rod. This came into 


being during the last fifteen years and has been 
justifiably popular. The inclusion of the mech- 
anism within the rod, while perpetuating the ef- 
fectiveness of these forms constructed by the 
workmen from separate units, has the distinct 
advantage of concealing the mechanism and at 
the same time assuring a positiveness of op- 
eration. 

It gives me pleasure to congratulate the pub- 
lishers of THE UPHOLSTERER AND I:,TERIOR 
Decorator on this their 45th Anniversary. I 
could write a good deal about what this publi- 
cation has meant to me, and to our firm, but I 
think my opinion of it is best evidenced by the 
fact that since my entrance into the hardware 
field I have given it my steady and consistent 
support. 


CENTURIES OF PROGRESS IN RUG WEAVING 


E. Gerry Tuttle 
Mohawk Carpet Company 


UR modern machines for pleasure and in- 
dustry were not even dreamed of by our 
forefathers of “several greats” ago. Indeed, even 
in recent years the automobile has struck ter- 
ror in the hearts of uncivilized natives brought 
in from Dark Africa. Wonderfully human 
machines have revolutionized every modern in- 
dustry, and some of the best of this progress 
has been made in the weaving of present-day 
floor covering fabrics. Before the recording 
of history, grass and leaves were used to cover 
cavern floors. Then came the shuttle, old as 
history itself, to weave fabrics for body protec- 
tion, also for floors together with skins and furs 
of animals. It is only in comparatively recent 
times that other applications for this same shut- 
tle principle produced fabrics of various types 
of weaves. The shuttle was used on the looms 
of ancient weavers of hand knotted rugs. It was 
not until the 19th Century that power was ap- 
plied to the various types of rug weaving looms, 
and the progress has been rapid since then. 
Now fingers of steel move with inhuman rapid- 
ity to complete in a few hours a firm, beautiful 
fabric which would have taken the hand knotter 
many months to accomplish with lesser per- 

fection. 
Yet modern rug weaving still begins with 


the sheep. In the high land of Tibet, a shepherd 
straddles a sheep and shears him free of wool 
in one unbroken sheet and ties it in its own 
strands. Shepherds in Scotland, Persia, Man- 
churia, Egypt, Iceland, Turkey and China per- 
form a similar operation upon some 603,000,000 
sheep. Once yearly in the high, cold countries 
and every eight months or twice a year in the 
warmer lowlands, the bellies, flanks and backs 
of sheep are relieved of their wool—about 3,- 
022,000,000 pounds of it. Only the tough, coarser 
grades are used in weaving rugs because of 
their greater resiliency. The wool of our Amer- 
ican sheep cannot be used because of its short 
kinky character. Thus even in a carpetless 
world, the sheep and its wool would be valued. 
But though the rug is not essential to the sheep, 
the sheep is essential to the rug, for of the 
119,000,000 square yards of American floors 
which were carpeted and “rugged” in 1929 and 
1931, only a negligible portion received a sheep- 
skin cover. So in talking of Amsterdam, New 
York, which is a rug city, and of the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, which is a rug company, it is 
necessary to lay not a little stress on the sheep. 

The wool for this industry finds its way, 
via Mohawk or of one of its competitors, into 


one of seven main types of rug commonly used vag 





















































































in America today—seven types which may vary 
from $1.50 to $100.00 per square yard—and each 
type in a myriad of patterns, colors and grades. 
These types include Tapestry (the lowest price 
of all—with a looped pile), Velvet (same as 
Tapestry but with a cut pile), Axminster (the 
machine-made rug which resembles the hand 
woven Oriental), Wilton (the quality fabric 
made only on a Jacquard loom), Chenille (the 
heaviest and most luxurious of all), and Lustre 
types (woven generally on Wilton or Axminster 
looms, and washed with an acid preparation to 
effect an Oriental sheen). Brussels is a type now 
dying out—made on a Wilton loom with looped 
pile. Saxony is also a Wilton type, using a thick, 
heavy wool yarn. 
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An excellent example of progress within an 
industry is the Mohawk Carpet Mills. Mohawk 
makes all the above types of weaves, the only 
large mill doing so. Mohawk makes its own 
looms, has one of the finest of machine shops to 
do so, even to the cutting of its own gears. Mo- 
hawk spins its own wool yarns, spins its own 
cotton yarns, dyes its own yarns, designs its 
own patterns, and acts as its own selling agent. 
It is therefore the most self-contained of all rug 
companies, and in fact of all companies in any 
industry. Thus Mohawk knows every ounce of 
its product, leaving only the growing of the wool 
to the Lord and the shipping of the finished 
product to outsiders. 


By Louis Ferguson, Ferguson Bros. 


N THE early days of my experience in the 
| trades with which THe UPHOLSTERER AND 
INTERIOR Decorator has been identified, my 
brother and I started the business of G. W. Fer- 
guson, in 1876; and even at that remote period 
the Ferguson business was identified with the 
drapery business, for the principal items of our 
manufacture were window cornices of wood. 
They were made of a definite size, packed 24 to 
a case. There were no drapery or upholstery 
departments at that time, but these cornices were 
retailed by the same type of firms that sold the 
fabrics and laces to go with them. 

At a later period the curtain pole came in and 
we branched out into that business, becoming so 
expert in the turning of wooden rings, that rings 
alone for various other purposes including towel 
rings, became a considerable item of our pro- 
duction. 

At about this time we also made screen frames 
of turned wood, but in the beginning we made no 
attempt to supply them equipped with fabric 
panels, but sold them rather to the firms 
who supplied the fabric panels and 
wholesaled them as a completed article. 
Approximately at about the time when 
these screens were growing in popularity 
the Simpson Eddystone Mills, Philadel- 
phia, brought out a most attractive printed 
fabric, called Silkoline, light in weight and 
in colored floral patterns, extremely suit- 
able to serve as a fabric with which to fill 
in our turned wood screens. We then went 
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into the construction of the completed screen, 
which was sold in great quantities to curtain and 
drapery departments which were beginning to be 
established. Eventually, however, these screens 
became a subject of price competition and we 
were experiencing a demand for something more 
substantial in the way of screens, and our next 
development was that of using panels of artis- 
tically printed burlap with heraldic and other 
conventional designs, which, with the combination 
of a better wood frame and double faced panels 
appealed to a better grade of customers. 

About the beginning of the present century 
the “utility box” so called because it had no par- 
ticular style or definite household purpose, came 
to my attention in a Cincinnati store. It was 
locally made, covered in printed cloth, and was 
attaining a considerable sale in the department 
where I first saw it. I purchased a few of them 
and sent them on to our factory as a suggestion 
of something to which we might turn our atten- 
tion. These samples, however, were of the cheap- 
est construction and had no stability. They 
warped, split, became rickety and lacked the es- 
sentials of stable merchandise that could be ex- 
pected to grow in favor. We therefore com- 
menced by improving on the quality of the work- 
manship, and in a very short time by nesting them 
four to a set, we economized in shipping charges 
and built up a new development that ran into good 
quantity figures. 

About this time also burnt-work, or, to use the 


aristocratic term, “pyrography,” was introduced. 
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and in keeping with this spirit of decoration 
though in no sense similar to it, we produced what 
was called a line of novelty art furniture. This 
consisted of boxes like utility boxes, tables, chairs, 
tabourettes, and other novelty pieces made of 
mahogany or oak,.stained dark, and having panels, 
borders, and bands of highly colored floral and 
conventional ornamentation, a combination of 
carving and enamel, Thus another novelty was 
born and held popular favor for a brief period. 

This was the beginning of our introduction 
of finished furniture in the cabinet-making class, 
and from that time to the present, by the intro- 
duction of novelties off the beaten path, our lines 
have grown and changed but we have been con- 
tinuously associated with cabinet-making and fur- 
niture of the decorative sort. 

The cedar chest was a pioneer development 
of our company. We were the first to manufac- 
ture cedar chests for the trade. The first one we 
made had an exterior of rustic effect, but it con- 
tained the germ of the idea of a moth-proof chest. 
Subsequently the cedar chest went through vari- 
ous refinements, but it has always with us taken 
the form of a substantial piece of furniture, more 
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recently incorporating period styles and having an 
exterior appearance embellished with fine cabinet 
veneers and enriched with carving. 

Tables, trays, and latterly chairs have been 
added to the line with such other timely novelties 


as portable mantels, cellarettes, bars, trays, foot- . 


stools, as to have definitely kept us in the cabinet 
making and fine furniture business for the last 
thirty odd years. 

The upholstery and drapery departments of 
the department stores with which since our earli- 
est days we have had an established connection, 
have been always receptive to the idea of asso- 
ciating occasional furniture pieces with the fabrics 
and other decorative units bought by upholstery 
and drapery buyers. Throughout this period of 
the existence of THE UPHOLSTERER as a maga- 
zine, and indeed for twelve years before it was 
founded, the interests of our business and the 
interests of the publication which this month cele- 
brates its 45th Anniversary, have been associated 
with the same type of stores and with the uphol- 
stery and drapery buyers who have been molders 
of public taste in the development and furnishing 
of American homes. 


WERE AND ARE 


By George McGeachin, Whitcombe, McGeachin & Co. 


AY I congratulate you on your Forty- 

Fifth anniversary number of THe Up- 
HOLSTERER AND INTERIOR Decorator. What a 
fine record you have established during these 
many years in the decorating and upholstery 
field. During this time your magazine has be- 
come an outstanding help and an inspiration to 
the trade in general, giving a distinct service, 
second to none. 

When one surveys the conditions prevailing 
during this period, one recognizes the amazing 
progress that has been made in the profession of 
interior decorating, particularly during the last 
twenty-five years. Up until that time the dec- 
orative profession, as we know it today, was 
non-existent. The furnishing and decorating of 
the home was dependent upon the salesman and 
the stock of the stereotyped designs and color- 
ings in carpets and fabrics then carried by de- 
partment stores. In those days piece goods and 
carpets were highly colored in flamboyant de- 
signs, all of a commercial nature. The fabrics 
being mainly wool damask, mohair damask, silk 
damask, silk plush, and silk velour, all in bright 





positive colors, and elaborately hand and ma- 
chine made lace curtains in ivory and arab col- 
ors, being used against the glass. 

This was, in general, the selection put be- 
fore the prospective home furnisher as the 
proper things to use. Prevailing colors in these 
goods were reds and olive greens. Curtains were 
trimmed with heavy fringe and the windows 
were usually high, curtains hanging from the 
ceiling to the floor, with plenty material on the 
floor. 

One can still find here and there, traces 
of the hideous bright green panne plush cov- 
ered sofa with the frame built like the base of 
a monument. 

Today we are thankful for an entirely dif- 
ferent picture, due largely to the Interior Dec- 
orator whose business standing is now so well 
established and organized, that one can confi- 
dently leave the decorating of the home entirely 
in their hands and be certain of a tasteful and 
charming interior when completed. 

This business in the larger metropolitan 
(Continued on page 72) 
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INCE centuries B. C. men have struggled to 
develop a finish to protect wood against 
weather and wear. The Orientals and Greeks 
knew of lac and resins, but wood finishes, as we 
understand them, were only really developed 
after the mediaeval ages. Experimenting with 
wood finishes led to the discovery of beautiful 
wood grains and figures and this helped to inten- 
sify the desire for a wood finish that would show 
the beauty of wood aside from the practical use 
as a protection against moisture and wear. 
Common sense reasoning tells us that the 
attempt at finishing or protecting wood was oil- 
ing the raw surface and later on resorting to 
wax and rough paints. 

The word “lacquer” was a familiar one to 
the ancient Orientals. Chinese and Japanese lac- 
quer, which was derived from tree sap, was a 
highly developed art centuries ago, but such 
painstaking methods as used by the Chinese and 
‘ Japanese were naturally unsuited to the Occi- 
dental method of speed in mass production. The 
closest approach to the Chinese lacquers in 
modern times would be the spirit varnishes, 
which are a solution of various gums and resins 
in alcohol. The gum generally used in this case 
is shellac which is the secretion of the lac insect 
in India. This is the gum in the so-called French 
varnish or French polish which has largely been 
used in the finishing of the finest furniture and 
pianos. 

The lac insect gets its name from the Indian 
word lakh, meaning one hundred thousand. 
lor these tiny insects like company and you 
ysually will find a few million rubbing elbows. 
The industrious female insect settles on the 
branch of a tree—lac bugs are found on some 
eighty varieties of trees in India—and begins 
sucking the sap. Later she gives this off in a 
changed form, and the fluid forms a covering 
over her which hardens on contact with the air. 
The original purpose of this coating was to 
protect the bug from preying enemies while 
attached to the plant. Now it is the sub- 
stance from which shellac is made. 

The male bug fertilizes the female, and 
numerous eggs form within her body. The 
parent bugs gradually become inactive as 
the shell-like covering forms over them, and 
they finally die, 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SYNTHETIC FINISHES FOR FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 


By Karl Schmieg, Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian 


After a time the young eat their way through 
the mother’s shell and emerge. Then they begin 
to migrate. 

The little insects swarm to other parts of the 
tree, or to other trees, looking for a place to 
settle. Some fail to find a soft place in which to 
insert their beaks and hence starve. Others are 
killed by ants, washed away by heavy rains or 
eaten by monkeys. 

But the vast majority stick their beaks 
through the bark and begin repeating the life 
and production of their parents. And for six 
months—the whole life span of the female—they 
work night and day at the task of eating, propa- 
gating and making shellac. 

The method of French polishing has never 
been properly understood and practiced in the 
U. S. A. and the art is mastered by few crafts- 
men today. The process of French polishing is 
slower and more tedious than most any finish 
which preceded or succeeded the French polish- 
ing, but the writer claims that there never was 
a finish as fine and as beautiful and charming 
in its effect, transparency and color as French 
polishing and it is doubtful whether there ever 
will be such a finish, as the saying is “all good 
things come in small portions,” so it is with 
French polishing. It is a slow process, takes a 
long time, but the result justifies the effort. 

The fact that French polishing takes more 
time and painstaking work is probably the rea- 
son why the American mechanic has never 
adopted this method as the standard finish. It 
might be necessary to say here that in France, 
England, and most European countries, the 
method of French polishing is the standard 
method for finishing fine furniture. This can 
be verified not only by the antique pieces which 
are being imported to this country from these 
different European countries but also by modern 
importations. 

In America the oil varnish finishes seem to 
have been the predominant wood finish until 
the beginning of the World War, when lacquer 
finishes were being developed commercially with 
the result that about 1915 a fairly reliable lac- 
quer was produced in New York. Although we 
have records that as far back as 1882 experi- 
ments have been made with the discovery and 
development of commercial cellulose nitrate 
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lacquer, the writer, not being a chemist, prefers 
to refrain from mentioning many of the chemi- 
cal names of ingredients which enter into the 
synthetic varnishes. 

The whole industry of wood finishing is in a 
transitory sort of a state today. We have today 
enthusiasts of wax finishing, some of French 
polishing, others use the oil varnish, and others 
use lacquer. It is said that there are 360 
lacquer manufacturers in the United States and 
no two manufacturers are using the same form- 
ula to arrive at their product. It is, therefore, 
needless to say that this lacquer is sold in all 
kinds of qualities and prices, and is used for 
all kinds of purposes. 

Up to the present day lacquer has not proven 
as water resistant as is required on outdoor 
work, especially on ship work in contact with 
salt water. 

New finishes are being developed every day 
with synthetic resin, such as bakelite varnish. 
Bakelite is a product consisting principally of 
formaldehyde and phenol, one of the develop- 
ments of the last twenty years. In this age of 
speed this bakelite product is not only playing a 
big part in connection with electric fittings, orna- 
ments of all kinds, especially in the radio indus- 
try, but is now entering the field of finishing of 
wood and metals. This bakelite product is a 
process of casting the object and after that very 
little further finishing process is needed, if any, 
and now we hear that wood veneers are applied 
to steel wherein the bakelite varnish acts as the 
glue and the polish at one time thereby reducing 
the time of production to an unheard of mini- 
mum, producing a fire and heat proof material 
overnight. 

When we compare this with twenty years 
ago when the finishing of a grand piano took two 


THE WHY-FOR 


months, we realize and wish General Johnson 
the best of luck and success with the N.R.A, in 
reducing the hours of labor, as the above men- 
tioned condition, no doubt, prevails in many 
another industry of which the writer is totally 
unaware. The newly elected lady Mayor of 
Brighton, England, has stated that “in ten years 
we shall work four hours per day.” It would 
seem by that time laws will have to be enacted 
to make it a criminal offense for anybody to 
go to work. 

To go into details about every one of these 
finishes enumerated above would fill a book. The 
progress which has been made in wood finishes 
during the last twenty-five years is startling 
and it is doubtful whether there are many in- 
dustries where the change has been so radical. 

The adoption of the spraying machine, so ad- 
mirably adapted for the synthetic finishes, such 
as Rezyl and Bakelite lacquers and varnishes and 
enamels, has been astounding. I have an auto- 
mobile which I have driven four years, practi- 
cally every day, summer and winter, and the 
finish on the body is the same as when the ma- 
chine was bought, and is almost as good as new. 
To a wood finisher of fifty years ago such a 
statement would seem beyond comprehension. 
Today finishing materials and finishes are made 
to suit every pocketbook and in the long run 
every customer invariably gets what he pays for. 

Would it not be a wonderful achievement 
if someone could influence the present disturbed 
mind of man to a desire to possess and have 
made individual works of art by the finest crafts- 
men, some of whose work is replaced by ma- 
chine, and thereby employ some of our finest 
talent in producing work which future genera- 
tions would be proud to possess? 


OF TRIMMINGS 


By E. L. Mansure, The E. L. Mansure Co. 


RIMMINGS, in a broad sense, make us 
think of the glittering trimmings on the 
Christmas tree; of the festive trimmings during 
wedding and christening ceremonies; of the 
richly embroidered vestments and _ smartly 


trimmed uniforms during processions and pa- 
rades; of the ribbons, laces, fringes, tassels, edg- 
ings, spangles, buttons, fur and feather and what 
not to trim her ladyship’s wearing apparel and 
to enliven her home surroundings. Whether a 


simple hand crocheted edging of sturdy linen on 
the homespun curtain in the peasant hut or a 
special designed hand-loomed intricate silk 
fringe on brocaded draperies in the palatial 
home, the guiding thought and effect is the same; 
to enhance the unfinished edge with something 
charming in silhouette and color. 
Ever since human, beings fought for exist- 
ence creative minds and skilled hands endeav- 


ored to add beauty to the service and comfort 


(Continued on page 82) 
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SYNTHETIC FABRICS A RECENT DEVELOPMENT 
Alice E. Riley—Dupont Style Service 

N: KEEPING with modern furniture and 
modern decorative schemes, we now find 
fabrics that are distinctly different, synthetic ma- 
terials that are new both in composition and in 


appearance. In this category an interesting and 
successful development is Cellophane for uphol- 
stery, curtains, draperies, lampshades, wall fab- 
rics, and miscellaneous decorative purposes. 

Among the several types available, there is a 
woven fabric composed of Cellophane and rayon, 
which has been enthusiastically received by deco- 
rators. It is used primarily for draperies and up- 
holstery, but has also been made into lampshades, 
table mats and formal table cloths. The color 
range is wide, including a black and white mix- 
ture, plain white, a gold metallic effect, black and 
blue, and solid colors. The drapery material, 
which is of larger weave than that for upholstery, 
may be had in a diagonal as well as in a straight 
weave. Variations of the upholstery fabric in- 
clude the woven Cellophane and rayon backed on 
canvas for tubular furniture use; and a woven 
material of Cellophane and cotton. 

The new woven fabric made specifically for 
lampshades and walls is composed entirely of 
Cellophane. The lampshade fabric has to be 
backed on some such materials as parchment. 
The wall fabric consists of the clear transparent 
woven material backed on white canvas to which 


it is adhered by means of a clear or colored ad- 
hesive—whatever color is desired being gained 
by means of the adhesive itself. In this way 
none of the lustre of the Cellophane is lost in 
dyeing. 

Quite different in effect is the knitted ma- 
terial, made entirely of Cellophane, and used 
both for glass curtains and for draperies. It 
is available in a very fine and in a coarser stitch, 


and in a wide range of solid colors. 


Laminated Cellophane again is different, 
both in composition and texture, from the above 
described materials. It is moisture proof Cello- 
phane in sheet form, laminated with plain or 
printed scrim, marquisette or voile. Its use is 
chiefly for informal curtains, especially where a 
clean, crisp effect is desired. 


These new materials have already been 
shown at exhibits by New York department 
stores. Lord and Taylor, featured the material 
of Cellophane and rayon for draperies, chairs 
and lampshades at an exhibit in the Modern De- 
partment. Altman’s showed a drapery of the 
same material. McCutcheon’s has used the knit- 
ted fabric of pure Cellophane in a brown drape, 
bound and tied with brown velvet. And Gimbel’s 
featured laminated Cellophane in the curtains of 
its new model kitchen. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF PILE FABRICS 


C. S. Newton 
Vice-Pres. Artloom Corporation 


S FAR as present day history informs us, 
A velours,—or as they were originally known 
—velvets, were used in the latter part of the 
. Thirteenth Century and came into great favor 
during the Fourteenth Century in the Courts of 
France. 

The origin of the manufacture of velours 
and velvets was probably Italy. They were manu- 
factured in Avignon and were regarded as royal 
or ducal fabrics, the common people being de- 
nied the right to use velvets. Such materials, of 
which there are specimens available today in the 
chief museums of the country, were naturally 
hand made, and described the fashion of the pe- 
riod during which they were made. It is quite 
possible to trace history of events, styles and 
family tradition by the patterns produced in these 
various periods. 

It is a striking feature of these various fab- 
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rics that as the years went on, the type of design 
describing the luxury or practicability of the pe- 
riod was designated by that particular design. 
For instance, we find during the Revolutionary 
period of France that the designs were severe, 
but after the period of the Restoration, the 
French nobility seemed anxious to forget the 
horrors of the Revolution, and’ all the elegancies 
and decorative styles of the previous Louis XVI 
period were brought back. 

In England, velour and velvet fabrics were 
in particular evidence during the Tudor period, 
and many references in English history during 
the reign of the James’s and Charles’ are made 
to the various velvets and velours that were in 
vogue at that time. It was not until the latter 
part of the Eighteenth Century that these mate- 
rials were manufactured in England, and even 
then were manufactured by artisans who emi- 




















grated to England from France and Italy. 

The first reference to velvet in America is 
made in the year 1656, when cushions and hang- 
ings for the comforts of the early Colonists were 
highly regarded. Our first President, George 
Washington, was a lover of fine surroundings 
which included the use of imported French and 
Italian velvets for his home furnishings. 

The earliest attempt to manufacture velvets 
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in the United States was made abouti the year 
1865 and was no doubt crude. Later, by the in- 
troduction of looms that produced loops which 
were afterwards cut in the finishing process to 
form a pile, the art of velvet weaving reached a 
development which, with the resourcefulness of 
our manufacturers, leaves nothing to be desired 
in the American made fabrics as compared with 
those which are being produced abroad. 


AN OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENT IN THE LAST FORTY-FIVE YEARS 
OF UPHOLSTERY PRACTICE 


By F. J. Seng, President, The Seng Co. 


HAT is it that makes the “Golden Age of 

Furniture” still, after two hundred years 
and more, the highlight in the history of the 
industry? Does it not seem strange that Chip- 
pendale and Hepplewhite and Sheraton and the 
Adamses, along with some lesser lights who left 
their unmistakable imprint on the course of the 
craft, should have lived—all of them—within 
the space of the same two centuries? There 
must have been something about the time to 
encourage the expression of individuality in so 
many men. There was, indeed. It was:an age 
of what we may call creative pioneering—of 
daring to depart from the ideas accented in pre- 
vious days to new lines, new motifs, new expres- 
sions which became new designs. 

Since that day, science has added much to 
the art of making things. So that while genius 
still finds expression in the creation of new 
forms, skill is making giant strides in making 
the new forms more useful, more dependable 
and more lasting. We find it possible, in fact, 
to do things in the construction of the old types 
as well as the new, that were impossible in the 
days of the old masters. 

The web bottom of upholstered pieces is 
a good example. It was quite in keeping with 
the times, back in the 18th Century, for narrow 
strips of webbing to be stretched individually 
and then tacked painstakingly to the frame. Time 
was plentiful then and hand labor cheap, even 
though the resulting product did afford a rather 
limited degree of comfort and usefulness. It 
was the best the times afforded. 

The advances in scientific knowledge that 
have come since, bringing wider facilities for 
securing increased resiliency and permanency in 
seat construction, have made it not merely pos- 
sible but imperative—if furniture is to meet the 
exacting needs of today—to dare to depart from 


the past in construction even as the masters of 
design dared to depart from the past. 

Instead of laboriously interlacing strips of 
webbing and then tacking them one at a time 
to the frame until the entire seat-bottom opening 
had been covered with web, modern science has 
made it possible to secure a one-piece web of 
such strength that tests show it to be much 
stronger than is actually needed. From this one- 
piece web, the required size and shape is cut 
with due allowance for folding over the edges, 
and this is double-sewed securely over a frame 
of stout steel wire which has been shaped to fit 
the seat-bottom opening. Now we have the web 
bottom ready to be installed. 

Thus the pioneering spirit, still alive in the 
furniture craft, has led to the wide acceptance 
of a new type of web bottom which is fast super- 
seding the old. The new is still handmade, but 
not to the extent that the old was. Thus it lays less 
responsibility upon the inaccurate human touch 
and draws instead upon science and new facilities 
to provide assurance of lasting quality along with 
a greater measure of resiliency than we have 
known before. 

Instead of tacks, stout steel hangers of spe- 
cial (patent) design and construction are nailed 
to the frame at intervals of several inches— 
nailed two ways for absolute assurance of firm- 
ness, to the inside of the frame and to the top 
of the frame—and the nailing is done with spe- 
cially coated nails that will not budge, once they 
are in. Two kinds of hangers are used, those 
at the front of the frame having hooks and 
those at the sides and the back having loops. 

The one-piece web, already prepared as 
above described, is then set in place. First the 
hooks of the hangers at the front of the frame 
are passed through the web to catch hold of the 


(Continued on page 78) 
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FORECASTING 
THE NEXT YEAR'S 
FURNITURE STYLES 


N ADVANCE summary of the lines to be 

displayed in the January Semi-Annual 
Furniture Market which opens at the Furniture 
Mart on January 2, indicates the development 
of a new phase of the Modern influence which 
is designated as “Classic Modern” with the em- 
phasis more on the Classic and less on the Mod- 
ern, as the particular style which will hold the 
spotlight at the show. In this regard it has been 
observed that “the newer Modern is not flashy 
in line—the deflating of ‘modernistic’ tendencies 
has been thorough—but it is still a bit startling 
as to color. Biedermeier and Directoire influence 
can be seen in the pieces that have not been 
adapted too loosely. 

“The use of leather, or imitations thereof, a 
trend that was in evidence last summer, has be- 
come more pronounced. 

“Extra decoration is still being  soft- 
pedalled, the grain of the wood, better looking 
hardware, and the design itself being depended 
upon to provide the eye appeal.” 

With this emphasis upon the Modern, or 
to be more specific, the Classic Modern, there is 
no need for wondering what will be the situation 
with respect to the older and more staple periods. 
Concerning these the forecast says 
“Georgian, Early American and Colonial, 
French (meaning Louis XV and XVI), 
Early English, and last, but not least, 
commercial—will be doing most of the 
ringing of the symbolical cash register. 

Notwithstanding this, the percentage 
of Modern is quite apt to be larger than 
was the case last Summer, and in the 
case of some of the new lines totaling 
50 per cent compared to the general av- 
erage of from 10 to 15 per cent in July. 

The Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion, both the 1933 session and the com- 
ing encore performance of 1934, are men- 
tioned by all makers of Modern as of 


The modernistic as portrayed at the Chicago Ex- 
position has had an influence. 


tremendous value in bringing about greater a- 
ceptance for the new styles and establishing a 
ready market comparable to the steady demand 
for more traditional furniture. 

In the upholstered furniture field, the Mod- 
ern trend is supplemented and benefited from 
the development of new covers created especially 
for the Modern style. Leathers are now being 
made in fabric shades, and in addition there is 
a new cover that is described as being more like 
“glorified Turkish toweling” than anything else 
but that is surprisingly effective, while there are 
modern designs in tapestries, damasks, rayons 
and other materials. The use of wool fringe, 
gimps, moss and loop edgings is a conspicuous 
feature of some of the new styles tending to 
create more attractive upholstered furniture for 
the coming display. 

The elements of this style forecast are fur- 
nished through the courtesy of the American 
Furniture Mart exhibitors, the material being 
compiled from advance information furnished by 
them. 

The following paragraphs summarize the ad- 
vance information concerning the major style di- 
visions : 

1. Early American (and Colonial, too ... for the gen- 
eral public still considers them to be one and the 
same thing) will be conspicuous as ever, with maple 


still the leading wood, followed by cherry, walnut 
and others. Producers are paying particular atten- 


tion to their finish, particularly in maple (due to the 
flooding of the market with cheap maple in recent 
years) and to their “aging” processes, such as round- 
ing off of edges. 

2 Georgian will be well represented by Sheraton, Hep- 
plewhite, Chippendale and Duncan Phyfe models, 
with mahogany and walnut dividing the honors. 
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Perfect proportions and graceful designs provide 
major selling points. 

3. Peasant styles (excepting Early American) seem to 
have declined somewhat in popularity, although some 
unusual suites (some Swedish and some Mexican 
in inspiration) will be shown. French Provincial 
remains the leader of this group . . . with an in- 
crease in the amount of painted furniture the most 
noticeable development. 


4. Biedermeier remains of small importance in its own 
right, but its contributions to classic modern are a 
major factor in the growth of the style. 


5. Early English—which means oak—seems to have 
established a niche for itself, its massive, masculine- 
appearing design insuring a steady demand from 
those who like that type of furniture. More im- 
portant in the dining room field than anywhere else. 


6. Louis XV and XVI remains in high fashion among 
the higher-priced bedroom lines and seems to 
become more “frilly” as the years go by, with ornate 
carvings, inlays and decoration. 


All other styles—and conglomerations of them !— 
will be shown in January, as Furniture Mart ex- 
hibitors make practically every type of furniture, 
but the minor styles will not be seen in large volume. 


“I 


AMONG THE PEDAC EXHIBITORS 
MONG THE exhibitors at the Permanent 

Exhibition of Decorative Arts and Crafts 
at Rockefeller Center the following concerns are 
among those who have displays or interest: 

Drix Duryea, mentioned elsewhere in this section. 

Kreuger & Hoch, Inc., showing aluminum covered 
mouldings in the various finishes now in demand for 
modern interiors. 

Nancy McClelland—Among the many wall papers is 
a lovely French design called Ecureuil which comes in 
creme, rose, green, and terra cotta. This paper is 
cleverly displayed so that four sections of the various 
colors are so combined as to give an unbroken pattern 
effect. 

Modernique—This Oriental Moderne is a Japanese 
silver paper with a gorgeous hand-painted conves:tional- 
ized floral and bird design, and is outstanding in their 
display. 

Mohawk Carpet Co.—This exhibit is centered about 
a charming Pilgrim hooked rug in russet and brown 
tones. There is also a color range of Super Capitol 
broadloom carpets. 

F. Schumacher & Co.—Their wide range of samples 
have been carefully arranged in a harmonious and con- 
venient color scheme. 

Seeley Scalamandre Co., Inc., is arranging a booth 
featuring their fine hand-loom Italian fabrics. 

Richard E. Thibaut, Inc—Among their many wall 
papers there is included a smart moire diagonal plaid 
in two tones off-white. 





FACT & COMMENT 
(Continued from page 30) 
ticles of furniture in every home. 

The rope portier was evolved from a very 
crude effort with a coarse manila rope, the end 
being frayed out. After illustrations sketched 
to show the possibilities, it was soon on the mar- 
ket and had an enormous sale and is still in de- 
mand in some sections. 

In our columns we published a series of ar- 
ticles addressed to practical workers in the drap- 
ery field ‘showing in detail methods of drapery 


design, cutting and hanging. Later these articles 
were combined to create a book which had a 
gratifying sale, and in revised editions are still 
selling widely throughout the country. The de- 
pendence of the trade on us for practical infor- 
mation of this character led us to create the first 
drapery school which was successfully run 
through several terms, and temporarily closed its 
doors only when general economic conditions 
made its continuation impractical. 

It was also in the columns of our publica- 
tion that the articles were printed on upholstery 
which later became part of the book which is the 
standard text book on the subject. 

On a visit to a private yacht, our editor ob- 
served that the owner had used at the port holes 
of the staterooms and salon some ordinary fish 
net as draperies. It was attractive, and later we 
suggested to curtain manufacturers that fish net 
for casement curtains might prove popular. Fol- 
lowing our suggestion several manufacturers 
brought out this product with’ most gratifying 
results. 

The brass and enamel beds had a great rage 
in England about 1891. The great claim for 
them was that they were sanitary and no bugs 
could live in them. We saw that it was a de- 
parture and began recommending them to the 
trade and advertising them. There were only 
at that time three firms in this country making 
them and they did not push their sale. From 
then on the walnut and oak and bird’s-eye maple 
beds went by the board. Some department 
stores claimed to sell from 2,500 to 3,000 iron 
beds in a day. Housekeepers had to pay the 
trash man to remove their wooden beds. Then 
came the revulsion and for the past fifteen years 
they have been paying to have their metal beds 
taken away—the second-hand dealer refused to 
take them for nothing. But it made business. 
Where has all the golden oak furniture gone? 
Second-hand dealers would have none of it. 
The darkies reaped a harvest in getting quan- 
tities which cost a great deal—just for remov- 
ing them. 

Nowhere in the world does the change in 
fashion create so much business as in the U. 
S. A. and now, after forty-five years, we are 
glad to say that we did our share in suggesting 
many of the innovations which resulted in large 
sales for its manufacturers, the wholesalers and 
the retailers and gave steady, well paid employ- 
ment to hosts of workers. 

—W. M. L. 
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NEWS OF 
THE INDUSTRY 


CONCERNING REMOVALS, 
OPENINGS OF NEW SHOW- 
ROOMS AND OTHER ITEMS 
OF INTEREST 


Tue Goldenheim Corporation announces they 
have removed to enlarged quarters at 569 
Broadway, corner of Prince St. 





Havine discontinued their salesrooms in New 
York, Ryan & McGahan, the novelty curtain 
manufacturers, are showing their line at their 
factory in Brooklyn. 
A R&cENT removal is that of the Roman Art 
Screen Co. who have leased the entire second 
floor at 558 Madison Ave., N. Y. This firm has 
added a new line of hand-painted canvas screens 
done in the French manner and also a line of 
hand-painted imitation leather screens. 
BLUMENTHAL EXHIBIT AT FORD SHOW 
JN conjunction with the Thirty Years of Prog- 
ress Show by the Ford Motor Co. in the Port 
Authority Commerce Bldg., 15th St. and 8th 
Ave., N. Y., Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. have 
an interesting exhibit in the operation of a 
double-shuttle loom, showing how velvets and 
plushes are woven. 


KIRSCH CO, DISPLAYING PRODUCTS AT NEW 
YORK AND CHICAGO SHOWS 


Tue Kirsch Co. will exhibit their new lines of 

drapery hardware in both the New York 
Curtain and Drapery Style Show, January 8-12, 
and at the Chicago Drapery Show, January 5 to 
19. In their announcement of these events the 
Kirsch Co. promises retail buyers visiting these 
shows displays in which there will be evident a 
great many novel styles, finishes, etc. 

FABRIC SHOWROOM TO OPEN 

(ZuILForp Fasrics, INc., the incorporation of 

which company was announced in our Octo- 
ber issue, has leased space at 40 East 34th Street. 
New York City, where they will open a show- 
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room about' January first. It is expected that 
they will have ready for display at that time a 
large. line of drapery fabrics, introducing a num- 
ber of novelty fabric weaves and colorings. 





ATKINSON, FENLON CO., INC. REMOVED 


Frrective December 18th Atkinson, Fenlon 

Co., Inc., removed to their new showrooms 
at 150 Madison Ave., New York, corner of 32nd 
St. The new location on the fifteenth floor of 
this building offers admirable facilities for the 
complete showing of the drapery fabrics pro- 
duced by this concern. A number of new de- 
signs are included in the Spring line which is 
now on display. 


S. M. SCHWAB, JR., & CO. OPEN UPTOWN 
SHOWROOMS 


THE new up-town showrooms of S. M. Schwab, 

Jr. & Co., at 261—5th Ave., New York, are 
now open to the trade. This location at the cor- 
ner of 29th St. offers every convenience to the 
buyer where he may see the complete line of 
drapery, curtain and furniture fabrics shown by 
this concern. The new Spring line is now on 
display there. The main office and showroom 
of the company remain at 70 Worth St., as be- 
fore. 


BOSTON DRAPERY CLUB DINES 

THE Boston Drapery Club composed of mem- 

bers of the drapery and upholstery industry 
in the Boston territory, held their annual infor- 
mal dinner and entertainment at the Boston City 
Club on Monday evening, December 11. Par- 
ticulars of the function are not available, but we 
are sure that the members of the organization 
would provide an enjoyable and satisfactory af- 
fair after the manner of their usually complete 
style. 


JOHN LERSCH CO. SOLD 

Founpen in 1834 and under the same manage- 

ment for 100 years, the John Lersch Co. of 
Elyria, Ohio, has changed hands. The purchas- 
ers of the department store are J. E. Phillips of 
the Uhler-Phillips Co. of Marion, Ohio, and 
C. C. Fulton, former manager of the Lewis 
Store of Elyria. The creditors of the Lersch 
Company have been paid in full and the business 
will be under the name of the John Lersch Co.. 
Inc., and is said to start with no liabilities. 








HERRMANN FURNITURE OPENS ADDITIONAL 
SHOWROOMS 


NEw premises at 32nd Street and Park Avenue 

have been leased by the H. Herrmann Furni- 
ture Co. These new showrooms are diagonally 
across the street from their showroom at 1 Park 
Ave., and in them will be shown the products of 
the Herrmann factory, the Elgin A. Simonds 
Co., the Mt. Airy Chair Co., Mt. Airy Furniture 
Co., The Brower Furniture Co., The Rushville 
Furniture Co., the Endres Tompkins Furniture 
Co., The Miller Desk Co., and the Mueller Fur- 
niture Company. The showrooms at 1 Park Ave. 
will be retained for the exclusive showing of the 
John Widdicomb line. 


NEW CLOTH SHOWN 

AN ENTIRE new type of Timme Tuft cloth is 

now being offered to the upholstery trade 
by E. F. Timme & Son. It is a deep pile of 100 
per cent alpaca. It is especially suitable for 
modern furniture as it comes in beautiful pastel 
shades of sage, carrot, beige, lapin, and tan. This 
fabric may be had in various animal-skin effects, 
which are accomplished by cutting the pile in a 
particular design. Special colors may be dyed 
to order. 


A. WEISER TO OPEN NEW SHOWROOMS 
WHEN the new showrooms of A. Weiser Inc. 

are opened about the middle of January at 
444—4th Ave., the trade will find something of 
its kind unsurpassed in New York City. From 
a look at the blueprints for the layout, there will 
be incorporated a number of up-to-the minute 
features which will not only make for beauty, 
but also great utility. The new quarters com- 
prise the ground floor at the corner of 30th St., 
covering 9000 sq. ft. and also the basement with 
an area of 12,000 sq. ft. In addition to the vari- 
ous new ideas in show cases, fixtures, etc., one 
of the outstanding things will be the private 
office of A. Weiser, containing a log burning 
fireplace, and other innovations. 


NEW POWDRELL & ALEXANDER N. Y. 
QUARTERS 


Wit the announcement of Powdrell & Alex- 

ander’s new lines for Spring which will be 
featured in their display at the New York Cur- 
tain Show, announcement is also made that by 
the end of December the firm will occupy its new 
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showroom space in the Textile Building at 295 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

In this building, which has been for several 
years the center of the carpet, curtain and dra- 
pery trade, Powdrell & Alexander will occupy 
approximately the same space as their former 
showrooms at 230 Fifth Avenue. They will be 
on the 16th floor which has the advantage of be- 
ing served by express elevators, and at the time 
this is written the new salesrooms are being 
fitted up and the new sample lines arranged in 
anticipation of the buying season. 





KORNELLA MILLS LINE SOON TO BE SHOWN 
ANNOUNCEMENT is made that A. E. Ruff, who 
for the past year and a half has been styling 
the woven goods line for Atkinson Fenlon Co. 
has resigned. From now on he will be connected 
with the Kornella Mills where he will take 
charge of the styling and distribution of a new 
drapery department which this concern is add- 
ing to their present business. The Kornella 
Mills, under the direction of Mr. Schneider and 
Mr. Barewitz, have long been prominent factors 
in the manufacturing of a wide variety of up- 
holstery fabrics which they have been selling in 
volume to the larger manufacturers. Plans are 
being made to complete the new line by the first 
of January and shortly thereafter it will be 
shown on the road by a group of experienced’ 
and well-known representatives. Prior to Mr. 
Ruff’s recent connection he had been with Mar- 
shall Field & Co. Wholesale for several years 
and also the Burlington Mills. He has a wide 
knowledge of the woven goods field. 





MARTIN MFG. CO. LIQUIDATING 

WE Ake advised under date of December 1 that 

the Martin Mfg. Co., which began business 
in 1897 and which is probably the oldest business 
of its type in the field, decided by vote of the 
stockholders, under the advice of the directors, to 
liquidate the business as conveniently as possible. 

The Martin Mfg. Co. is in possession of a 
modern plant at West Newton, Mass., with a 
first-class organization, in the midst of a section 
free from labor troubles where employees are 
said to be of a better class and thoroughly de- 
pendable. As a part of the business which is be- 
ing offered for sale there is included their well- 
known trademark “Echo Bridge Brand,” named 
for the Echo Bridge at Newton, Mass., noted 
for its twenty-five echos. 
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Ernest E. ADAMS 

RNEST E. ADAMS, for thirty-two years 

Western sales manager for Ferguson Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Hoboken, N. J., died of heart failure 
at his home in Chicago, on November 14. De- 
ceased, who was sixty-six years of age, had been 
in ill health for about a year and although he had 
been confined to 
his home for sev- 
eral weeks, the end 
came _ suddenly. 
He was widely 
known through- 
out the furniture 
industry and for 
many years he 
traveled the South 
as well as the 
Middle West, in- 
cluding Chicago. 

3orn in Del- 
aware, Ohio, he 





at one time oper- 
ated a furniture 
store in Peoria, 
Ill., and began his 
long period of service with Ferguson Bros. in 
1901. He was a member of the Delaware Lodge 
F. and A. Masons, Furniture Club of America, 
Lake Shore Athletic Club and Olympia Fields 
Country Club. 

Funeral services were held on November 
16th with burial at Oakwood Cemetery, Chicago 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Lide Day 
Adams, and one son, Edwin B., who is also as- 
sociated with Ferguson Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Ernest E. Adams 


James K. GREAR 

HE many friends of James K. Grear, trav- 

eling representative and vice-president of 
the Robert Alder Co., Inc., will be saddened to 
learn of his death from a complication of dis- 
orders on December 10, at Oakland, California. 
The deceased had a wide circle of acquaintances 
and his pleasant disposition and personality en- 
deared him to friends and customers with whom 
he came in contact. 

In addition to representing the Robert Alder 
Co. and their predecessors, Billwiller Bros. 
for something like eighteen years, he had, in con- 
junction with that represented the line of Atkin- 
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son Wade & Co. on the Pacific Coast for many 
years, and was one of the best-known men in his 
territory, covering not only the Pacific Coast but 
Honolulu as well. He is survived by his widow, 
son, and two sisters. 


WILLIAM SLOANE COFFIN 


HE death, December 16, of William Sloane 

Coffin, brought to a close’ the life of a model 
citizen. While eminently successful as a busi- 
ness man in the firm of W. & J. Sloane, he was 
always active in the realms of art and was the 
first to establish the school for the study of 
interior decoration, the nucleus of the Art-In- 
Trades Club. 

From this humble beginning in the interests 
of art he rose to be president of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. 

And with all his worldly interests he found 
ample time for the spiritual, was president of 
the Child Education Foundation, vice-president 
of the City Housing Corporation and an active 
leader in church work. He was with the 
Y. M. C. A. in France, was instrumental in the 
restoration of the devastated cathedrals at 
Rheims, Arras, and Compiégne, and for this 
service received the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor. His interests were far-reaching, cover- 
ing the whole gamut of activity from the Skull 
and Bones and Delta Kappa Epsilon of Yale 
University to the presidency of the Spring Street 
Social Settlement. 

His death, from heart trouble, was very 
sudden and unexpected. Funeral services were 
at the Brick Presbyterian Church of which he 
was an Elder, the body being interred in Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery at Tarrytown, December 18. 


ArtHur LaNnpD 

HE death of Arthur Land at his home, 

Green Gables, Yonkers-on-Hudson, Tues- 
day, November 21, brings to an end a life that 
had made its mark in many important fields in- 
cluding manufacturing, banking, philanthropy, 
church, and society. 

The deceased, who retired as an executive 
from the Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 
in 1931, had shouldered many arduous and ex- 
acting tasks during his connection with the firm, 
most notable amongst which was perhaps that 
of changing the factories during war times from 
the exclusive manufacture of carpets to that of 
blanket and duck manufacturing and in carrying 








































out wartime orders for the Government. It was 
also his particular job as secretary of the com- 
pany and as a member of the executive commit- 
tee to plan the disposal of the surplus war ma- 
terials and to restore the plant to its original 
function in the manufacture of carpets. 

For many years the deceased was a director 
and member of the executive committee of the 
Westchester Trust‘ Co., treasurer, director and 
member of the Appraisement Committee of the 
Yonkers Building and Loan, president of the 
Walland Securities Corporation, vice-president 
of the Edie Realty Co., trustee of the Oakland 
Cemetery Association, and president of the Peo- 
ples Savings Bank. He was also a member of 
many clubs and of many paternal societies and a 
veteran of the National Guard of New York. 

He is survived by his widow and his son, 
Arthur Harold Land, the noted American bari- 
tone. Funeral services were held in St. An- 
drew’s Memorial Episcopal Church, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, Tuesday, November 23rd; interment in 
Oakland Cemetery. 


Jacos H. Frank 


EART disease caused the death of Jacob 
H H. Frank, December 9, at his home in 
Squirrel Hill, near Pittsburgh. The deceased 
was president of the department store firm of 
Frank & Seder, Pittsburgh. He was born in 
Russia sixty-seven years ago and started the bus- 
iness in 1908 with the late Isaac Seder. He was 
a liberal supporter of the local Jewish charities. 
A widow, two sons and three daughters survive 
him. 

Jacog GoLpsMITH 


T the good old age of eighty-three Jacob 

Goldsmith, the Memphis merchant, round- 
ed out an enviable career November 24th. He 
was born in Baden, Germany, and came to 
Memphis when seventeen, having an uncle lo- 
cated in that city. After clerking for three years, 
he and his brother started a dry goods business 
as I. Goldsmith & Bros., with a capital of $500. 
His brother died in 1885 and the business was 
continued under that name until it was incor- 
porated in 1904 as I. Goldsmith & Sons Co. It 
has since become one of the largest department 
stores in that section of the country, the de- 
ceased being its president up to the time of his 
death. His widow, three sons, and four daugh- 
ters survive. The sons, Fred, Elias, and Leo, 
are active in the business. 
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Joun Lewis CLAwson 
OHN LEWIS CLAWSON of the Clawson 
& Wilson Co., the former Buffalo dry goods 
jobbers, died last month. His funeral was held 
on Thanksgiving day, and was attended by a 
large number of representative merchants and 
business men. 


EmMIL SHAUER 


MIL SHAUER died last month. To the 
E present generation the name means little. 
Twenty-five years ago Emil Shauer was the 
buyer for Mandel Bros., Chicago. He received 


a straight salary of $16,000 a year. He resigned . 


to go into the moving picture business and at the 
time he was asked to give to THE UPHOLSTERER 
an analysis of his methods which resulted in so 
large a salary. He told us, and we published 
at the time, the fact that it was due entirely to 
his making his department highly profitable. 

He was in complete control of the destinies 
of his office. There was nobody over him; no- 
body held any check reins; no supervisors, styl- 
ists or merchandise men. He was a merchant 
and he was a decorator and combined his talents 
in the presentation of a very attractive depart- 
ment. He will be remembered by many in the 
trade as a man of gracious personality and 
kindly impulse. 


RoBeRT W. ARMSTRONG 


HE New York trade was shocked to learn 

on Friday, December 15, of the sudden 
death of Robert W. Armstrong while showing 
goods in a New York City department store. 
The deceased who was forty-two years of age, 
was New York City sales manager for the Ellery 
Products Mfg. Co., and prior to this and one or 
two other connections he was for fourteen years 
with the Scranton Lace Co. He is survived by 
his widow and two children. 


D. P. PIERcE 

S we go to press we record the death of 

D. P. Pierce—“Dan” Pierce to his many 
friends and acquaintances in the trade—who 
passed away in Boston on the evening of De- 
cember 19th. Mr. Pierce was formerly the head 
of the Wellington, Pierce Co., prominent novelty 
curtain manufacturers of Boston. This concern 
liquidated within the past few years, and since 
that time, the deceased has not been active in the 
trade. He has been sick for the past two years, 
and his death was not altogether unexpected 
He was about seventy-years old. 
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WITH THE BUYER AND SELLER 
(Continued from page 58) 


kinson, Wade & Co., Inc., in addition to his 
regular territory. 

Fay-Lyncu: Harry L. Fay, buyer of 
drapery and upholstery goods with the Stix, 
Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, going there three 
years ago, has been given additional responsi- 
bilities in the buying of domestic floor coverings. 
Jas. F. Lynch, who has been connected with the 
firm for forty years and who has been buying 
for the entire floor covering section, requested 
to be relieved from a part of his responsibili- 
ties which Mr. Fay will assume. Mr. Lynch will 
devote his attention exclusively to the Oriental 
rug section and act in an advisory capacity con- 
cerning the balance. 

3ARNET-WITZEMAN: Louis Barnet, who re- 
cently resigned as merchandise manager of home 
furnishings with B. Altman & Co., has assumed 
a similar position with Abraham & Straus. Mr. 
Barnet succeeds Charles Witzeman. Mr. Witze- 
man, who has had long experience with the firm, 
was formerly assistant to C. J. Mentrup in charge 
of the floor covering department, succeeding him 
as buyer, and for some years has been merchan- 
dise manager of the home furnishings division. 

Pratt: Everard S. Pratt, who resigned his 
position with the Retail Research Association to 
assume an executive position with B. Altman & 
Co., and who resigned recently, has opened an 
office at 1440 Broadway and resumed his work 
as a personnel counselor for department stores. 

Ropinson: R. A. Robinson is buying up- 
holstery goods, rugs, and kindred stocks with the 
E. C. Minas Co., Hammond, Ind. 





FABRICS AS THEY WERE AND ARE 
(Continued from page 61) 


towns has grown to enormous proportions, ow- 
ing particularly to the helpful facilities given by 
the jobbing houses. Many weaves, styles, types, 
and colorings in fabrics can be obtained to meet 
the ever changing desire for a quiet and pleas- 
ingly furnished home. 

In the decorative fabric field, one of the 
most outstanding events, during that period, was 
the dyeing with sunfast colors first shown by 
Witcombe McGeachin who astonished the fabric 
world during 1907 and 1908 when they adver- 
tised in your magazine colored yarns showing 
the effect of sun on commercial colors against 
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the effect of the sun on the then new Indan- 
threne colors, after six months’ exposure. We 
are proud of the fact we were the first to intro- 
duce guaranteed fast color fabrics in the United 


States. Many buyers will remember such fab- 
rics as Rouken, Kirklee, Campsie, Clynder, 
Wemyss, and Dornic, casement fabrics. Since 
then we have been cursed and blessed for this. 

Today the variety of fabrics available, dyed 
in these colors, are countless. The person enter- 
ing the Interior Decorating profession, either in 
the home furnishing department of a store, or 
in their own independent business, can be as- 
sured of a wide collection of fabrics suitable to 
almost every requirement. 

Another outstanding feature during this pe- 
riod was the development of synthetic fibers, on 
various types such as viscose and acetate rayons. 
These fabrics can be finished with a brilliant or 
a delustered effect, giving the appearance of a 
silk fabric which even experts can hardly tell. 

There are now two schools of thought in 
the realm of design and construction of fabrics: 
one following the delightful and historic types, 
the other showing a vigorous movement towards 
the modern feeling in design and color combina- 
tions which we call contemporary modern. 

The young man or woman entering the 
decorative field today has a great heritage, and 
an opportunity, never possessed by their prede- 
cessors. However, they must study, thoroughly, 
the period styles in furniture and fabrics on 
which even the most modern styles are based, 
then the harmonious blending of colors. When 
they have mastered the psychology of colors, and 
the value and proportion of space, they will then 
be equipped to enter, with confidence, the dec- 
orating profession or business. They should 
keep in close touch with the producers of dec- 
orative materials and their practical use. They 
will then be able to prepare and complete the 
satisfactory furnishing of homes to meet not 
only the aesthetic requirements, but also the 
budget limitations that are always with us. 

To you, Mr. Editor, our thanks are due for 
the many practical illustrations you show from 
time to time, also the clever work you have done 
by your able articles in your magazine on dra- 
pery cutting and designing, always emphasizing 
quality and style of fabrics in furnishing, rather 
than price. These features are invaluable to the 
thoughtful student who will one day blossom out 
as a practical decorator. 
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SALESMAN—to represent line of drapery fabrics of 
_al kinds for Southern territory. Good opportunity to 
right man. Address “Southern,” Care The Upholsterer. 


WAN TED—used Pinking machine 17” knife, or larger. 
Also other articles used in making cretonne and 
cloth samples. Address Box 3236, Jacksonville, Florida. 


WANTED-—salesmen on commission to represent line 

of damasks, cretonnes, woven fabrics and popular 
line of drapery fabrics for Ohio and Pennsylvania; also 
salesman for New England. Address “New England,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


POSITION WANTED—Buyer, manager or assistant 

of drapery and floor covering department in Mid- 
Western city. Eighteen years’ experience selling and 
decorating. Seven years’ buying and managing. Also 
workroom experience, both department store and fur- 
niture store. A-1l references. Will start at moderate 
salary. Available at once. Address “Available,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—Live wire salesman to represent fast sell- 

ing line damasks, cretonnes, novelty woven fabrics, 
also ready made drapes for Iowa, Colorado and Ne- 
braska. Address “Live Salesman,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


NEW YORK AND CONNECTICUT REPRESEN- 
TATIVE of the Nappanee Lumber and Manufac- 
turing Company of Nappanee, Indiana, desires to secure 
one major additional line for all or part of these ter- 
ritories. Walter S. Kraus, 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 
WANTED—A representative in Philadelphia on com- 
mission basis for high class novelty curtain trade. 
John M. Hassall, 888 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


CURTAIN SALESMEN WANTED—to carry side 

line of tiebacks to sell department stores and job- 
bers; must have large following; all territories open; 
large commission. Give particulars. Address “Tie- 
backs,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—furniture coverings or drapery line by 

salesman covering the Pacific coast trade.calling on 
jobbers, furniture manufacturers and department store 
buyers, with headquarters in San Francisco. Address 
“San Francisco,” care The Upholsterer. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMEN WANTED —to sell a 

popular priced line of slip cover and drapery materials 
for a new converting house. We want men for all ter- 
ritories to call on upholstery, bedding manufacturers and 
department stores. Write full details. Address “Slip- 
cover,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—Live wire salesman to handle fast selling 
line damasks, cretonnes, novelty woven fabrics for 
Coast. Wonderful opportunity to right man. Address 
“Coast,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED MAN—will represent in Chicago and 
surrounding territory firms manufacturing fabrics, 
hair, nails or kindred lines. Have following in furni- 
ture, decorative and department store trade. Can fi- 
nance self and have office and warehouse space. Ad- 
dress “Represeritation,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—throughout the United States 
calling on department stores, hotels, hospitals and in- 
stitutions to carry as side line, full range of Irish house- 
hold linens; also linens by the yard. Commission basis. 
Must be familiar with linens. Reply full particulars. 
Address “Irish Linens”, care The Upholsterer. 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX—CLASSIFIED 





FOR TELEPHONE NUMBER AND PAGE SEE ALPHABETICAL INDEX 


For any further information, address Clifford & Lawton, Inc., 373 Fourth Ave 


CRETONNES 


Atkinson, Fenlon Co., Inc. 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. 
Guilford Fabrics, Inc. 
{ongaee & Faulkner 

iller Bros. 
Schwab, S. M., Jr., & Co. 


CURTAIN MATERIALS 
& LACES 


Abbott, A. Theo., & Co. 
Alder, Robt. Co., Inc. 
Bromley Mfg. Co. 
Carter, E. C. & Son 
Fairclough & Gold, Inc. 


Powdrell & iilexander, © ae 


Schwab, S. — = Co. 


Wilkes Barre. Lace Mic Co. 


CURTAINS 


Alder, Robt. Co., I 

Bromley Mfg. Co. 

Carter, E. C. & Son 
Chester Lace Mills 
Fairclough & Gold, Inc. 
New England Curtain Co. 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 
Staheli, Reitmann & Co. 
Stone-Cline Curtain Co. 


Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Cu. 





CUSHIONS & PILLOWS 


Indo Persion Fine Art Co. 


DRAPERIES (Ready Made) 


Atkinson, Fenlon Co.. Inc. 


Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. 
Guilford Fabrics, Inc. 


Kent, Lehr & Fitch, Inc. 


Orinoka Mills 


Penn Tapestry Co., fang 
Rich. Samuel Co., Inc. 


Ryer & Cashel, Inc. 
Stead & Miller Co. 


DRAPERY FABRIC 
MANUFACTURERS 


Abbott, A. Theo. & Ce, 
Atkinson, Fenlon Co., 
Brooks Bros. Co. 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. 
Guilford Fabrics, Inc. 


Kent, Lehr & Fitch, Inc. 


Kornella Mills, Inc. 
Meadox Weaving Co., 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
Orinoka Mills 

Rich, Samuel Co., Inc. 
Royle, Geo. & Co. 
Ryer & Cashel. — 
Saginaw ie 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Schwab, ws 3 -» & Co. 


Stead & Sian Coa. 


Youngs, Fletcher V., Inc. 


Zenith Mills 


DYERS & CLEANERS 


Doux, Jules, Inc. 


Footer’s Dye Works, Inc. 


DYERS—FINISHERS 
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Progressive Silk Fin. Co., Inc. 


FURNITURE 


Colombo, Leopold & Bro. 
Ferguson Bros. Mfg. Co. 


FURNITURE FRAMES 


Colombo, Leopold & Bro. 
Ginsberg, Joseph W 


HARDWARE 
(Drapery & Upholstery) 
Gould-Merscereau Co., Inc. 


Kennev Mfg. Co. 
Kirsch Company 


LEATHERS & LEATHER GOODS 


Dual Leathers Corp. 
Johnson Leather Co., Inc. 


MADRAS, ETC. 


Carter, E. C. & Son 
Miller Bros. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
SELLING AGENTS 


McDonald, Fox & Martin 
Whitman, Clarence & Sons, Inc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Berkman. Co. (Awning Stripes) 


Chicago <——. _— Assoc. 

Drapeframe Mfg. Co. 

Gravhound Press (Printers) 

TIndeson. Walter W., Ine, 
(Card Stamping) 

T.von Furn. Merc. Agency 

Merrow Machine Co. (Seaming 
& Edging Machines) 

New York Drapery Association 


New York Curtain & Drapery Show 


PANELS, TABLE COVERS 
& SCARFS 
Carter, E. C. & Son 
Indo-Persian Fine Art Co. 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
Ryer & Cashel, Inc. 
Stead & Miller Co. 


REPAIRERS OF TEXTILES 
La Mers Studio 


RUGS AND CARPETS 


Glanz. Behm & Herring 
Indo-Persian Fine Art Co. 


SEWING MACHINES 
Joseph, M. 
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SCREENS 


Ferguson Bros. Mfg. Co. 
indo-Persian Fine Art Co. 
Johnson Leather Co. 


SLIP COVER MANUFACTURERS 


Roley Poley Mfg. Co. 
Sure-Fit Products Co. 


THREAD MANUFACTURERS 


Meyer, Tohn C.. Thread Co. 
Myer, Henry Thread Mfg. Co. 


TRIMMINGS 


Consolidated Trimming Corp. 
Friedman, M. & Son 


UPHOLSTERERS’ SUPPLIES 


Distributing Co. 
Franke, Fred & Co. 


UPHOLSTERY FABRIC 
MANUFACTURERS 


Abbott, A. Theo., & Co. 
Blumenthal, Sidney, & Co. 
Brooks Bros. Co. 

Chase, L. C., Co. 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. 
Collins & Aikman Corp. 
Florentina Mills 

Kent, lehr & —_ Inc. 
Kornella Mills, In 

Meadox Weaving Co., Inc. 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
Orinoka Mills 

Penn Tapestry Co. 

Rich, Samuel Co., Inc. 
Reyle, Geo. & Go. 

Rver & Cashel. Inc. 
Saginaw 7s. Co. 
Schwab, S. 5 30s, ae Co. 
Shelton Fe thay 

Stead & Miller Co. 
Timme, E. F. & Son 
Youngs, Fletcher V., Inc. 
Zapon Co. 

Zenith Mills 


UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY 


FABRIC IMPORTERS & JOBBERS 


Erbun Fabrics Corp. 
Greeff Company, Inc. 
Johnson & Faulkner 
Schumacher, F., & Co. 
Stroheim & Romann 
Thorp, J. H., & Co., Inc. 


WALL PAPER MFRS. & JOBBERS 


Becker, Smith & Page, Inc. 
Modernique 
Strahan, Thos. Co. 


WALL PAPER SUPPLIES 
Huyck, F. C. & Sons 


WATER-REPELLENT FABRICS 
Orinoka Mills 








Telephone BOgardus 4-1286 


P-E-D-A-C 





F.SCHUMACHER & CO. * 
60 West 40th St., NewYork City , 





THIBAUT DESIGNS 





We urge you to visit our display of 
distinctive wallpapers, created and 
colored by Richard E. Thibaut, for 
correct decoration. 


Charming and thoroughly saleable 
designs for discriminating people—at 
the proper price. 
DISPLAY AT P. E. D. A. C. 
R C A Building, Rockefeller Bidg. 
or our showrooms 
24 West 40th Street, New York City 








Aluminum Covered 
Mouldings 
Silver, Gold, Copper 
& Colored 


for 


decorating in the modern manner 


KRUEGER & HOCH 


112 East 19th St., New York City 





DRIX DURYEA, Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND 
CREATORS OF 


PHOTO-MURALS 


CUSTOM 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


54 East 57th Street 


New York 
VOlunteer 5-7437 
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T IS MOST essential for every successful decorator to be fairly 

acquainted with correct style trends and fully informed con- 
cerning the available sources of supply. It is equally important 
that every manufacturer of decorative wares understand the pub- 
lic demand. 

In order to render such service, a Permanent Exhibition of 
Decorative Arts and Crafts has been opened on the tenth floor of 
30 Rockefeller Center to act as a guide for style trends and a clear- 
ing house for decorative products. Rooms have been cleverly ar- 
ranged with displays of fabrics, furniture, floor covering, lamps 
and lighting fixtures, wall decorations, and every conceivable dec- 
orative accessory. Hours of shopping and miles of walking can be 
spared the decorator by visiting these various exhibits under one 
roof. 

An entrance hall and foyer artistically decorated with photo- 
murals and sculptured reliefs, softly illuminated greet the visitor 
upon leaving the elevators. An attractive information booth is pro- 
vided to facilitate the rendering of the service required. Rooms 
equipped with racks, counters, and booths occupy the outside space 
around the floor area. Here not only products may be examined 
but printed matter and in some cases samples are available. PEDAC 
representatives are always in attendance to guide the visitors to the 
various displays. 

Both the arrangement of the displays and the simple manner 
in which they are decorated lend a smart fresh atmosphere to the 
entire exhibition. 

The aims and purposes of PEDAC as officially expressed by 
one of their executives are as follows: 

“The fundamental idea of PEDAC is to co-ordinate business 
relations between the manufacturers of decorative objects and their 
largest outlets—the decorator and interior architect. In accordance 
with this idea the Exhibition has been planned and developed so 
that the products can be displayed permanently and viewed in an 
attractive and appropriate setting to further such reciprocal rela- 
tions between these producers and consumers. In this connection 
PEDAC will issue each month a summary giving the various new 
products that have been listed and such style trends as may be 
deemed of importance to the decorator and manufacturer. It is 
also intended that each exhibitor will change his display as often 
as is practical thus creating constant appeal and interest to all con- 
cerned. And as a convenience to its members PEDAC is maintain- 
ing an Information Service which is available either by telephone 
or personal calls.” 

As a protection to the trade only decorators, architects or their 
clients will be admitted into the display. 

It is believed that such an Exhibit as this will eventually be- 
come a national center of exchange for the entire decorative trade. 


Each month this combination of editorial comment and adver- 
tising news will endeavor to keep the decorative trade in touch 
with the latest change in events as reflected in PEDAC. On page 
67 is reviewed some of the current outstanding exhibits. 
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Modernique 


58 West 40th Street, New York 


y Photo courtesy of 


Drizx Duryea, Inc. 





A view of the spacious entrance ee 

of the PERMANENT EXHIBI- wry ey gy 
TION OF DECORATIVE ARTS EXPORTER 

& CRAFTS, Inc., Ro-kefeller 

Center, New York City. PERMANENT EXHIBIT AT P.E.D.A.C.—30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N.Y. 





The mural decorations on the 
wall, unfortunately indistinct 


because of the size of our il- NOW ON EXHIBITION es 


lustration, are photo-murals by 
Drix Duryea, Inc., and are illus- ; 

trative of the production of at the Mohawk Display tta. 
d ti d fts. 
ecorative arts and crafts A full color range of Mohawk’s seamless 


carpetings 





Decorators will admire not only these 
beautiful soft colors, but also the deep, soft 
pile of this carpet, which has limitless 
decorative possibilities. 


ALSO... “ 
Mohawk Pilgrim Hooked Carpet 





A true reproduction of genuine old hand- 
woven New England hooked rugs. De- 
signed for colonial interiors. Authentic 
colonial patterns. A thick, durable weave 
which eliminates sprouting of tufts. 





Exclusive Silk Fabrics 


For further information about these, or any Mohawk 


By 
SEELEY, SCALAMAN DRE rugs or carpets, write Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., 
660 Madison Aveaue, New York General Sales Rooms, 295 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


- A 0 | E R S LIST OF pee Foes Ege 1933 


p F | N T S Rene P. Chambellan Drix Duryea, Inc. Gotham Carpet Company 
Maura Products, In 





Robert B. Watson Roth, John J., Jr. . c. 
Ww. W. King, Ine. Pierre Bourdelle wi & Five Sons 
bs ° John J. Cunningham, Jr. Cox, Nostrand & Gunnison 
Hand-blocked designs erter-Delten, ine. Nancy McClelland, Inc. Rg yo 
Francis Bannerman & Sons Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. Krueger & Hoch’ ain 
on G. Owen Bonawit, Inc. Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Inc 
: Johns-Manville Corp. Mohawk’ Carpet Mills Seeley Scalamandre Co. Inc. 
linen aper Harrop Paint Company F. Schumacher & Compan $ ri 
pape pany Stroheim & Romann 
Amberleaf Company Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. Kent-Costikyan, Inc 
. : Select Printing Company Harry W. Hacker Osear B. Bach ; 
Exclusive with H. Michaelyan, Inc. M. H. Barrett Luckert Bros. 


OFFICE & STUDIOS 


NANCY McCLELLAND, Inc. National Headquarters of Violet Grosvenor 


American Institute of Decorators New York Guide to the Arts 


15 East 57th St., New York pena ap George F. Pentecost 
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DECORATIVE and 
FURNITURE LEATHER 


The Johnson Leather Co., Inc., established in 1881, has 
supplied the upholstery and decorative trades with high 
grade leathers for 53 years, geining a reputation for qual- 
ity, reliability and artistry throughout the country. 


We specialize in: 


FINE LEATHERS DYED IN ANY COLOR 

REPRODUCTIONS OF ANTIQUES, FOREIGN AND 
CUSTOMER’S DESIGNS 

HAND PAINTED TOOLED AND EMBOSSED 
LEATHERS 

MOUNTING and TOOLING DESK TOPS 

MOUNTING AND STUDDING LEATHER DOORS 

LEATHER SCREENS HAND PAINTED, TOOLED 
AND EMBOSSED 


CIC IC IC ICICI ce 
SC3C IC IC CIC IC JC Cocco 


ee ae aes 


8 
SCC IC IC IC ICC ccc ic 


All orders are promptly executed by our staff of capable 
craftsmen. 

In addition to domestic leathers, we carry a varied color 
selection of imported moroccos for immediate delivery. 


It 


“JOHNSON FOR QUALITY” 


00000 IC. 
1c 


1 Ic IC 
sJCICICIC ICC ooo 


IC 


JOHNSON 


IC 


LEATHER 
COMPANY 





THE JOHNSON LEATHER CO., Inc. 


37-43 West 26th Street 
New York 


a a a a a a 
CIC 


Telephone Bogardus 4-2966 
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Leopold Colombo & Bro. 
Lnporters and Nahers of “line Durmiture 


FRENCH, ITALIAN and ENGLISH 
FURNITURE FRAMES carried in stock 


304 EAST 45th ST.. NEW YORK 















































For fine upholstering SOLD by the YARD. Hide 
joined to hide in rolls 25 yards long and 36” or 
27” wide without visible joint. Write for infor- 
mation and prices. 


DUAL LEATHERS CORPORATION 

















ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Italian Furniture Frames 


A waried stock always on hand 


JOSEPH W. GINSBERG 


Importer 
44 E. 21st St. (Algon. 4-6289) NEW YORK 
7 
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THEN & NOW 
(Continued from page 31) 


showing that the reference to decorators was 
plainly tied up with the profession of house deco- 
ration and inter:or painting. 

The publishers of The Upholsterer, to use 
the name under which the magazine was 
founded in 1888, changed the name of the maga- 
zine, in March, 1916, to THE UPHOLSTERER AND 
INTERIOR DecoraTor, in definite recognition of 
the fact that at about this period there existed 
a very distinct differentiation between the use of 
the term “decorator” by the painting profession, 
and the term “interior decorator” as a designa- 
tion for the home furnishings profession. 

We have quoted these statistics to indicate 
the tremendous change with reference to the 
term “decorator” or “interior decorator” that has 
taken place during the lifetime of this magazine. 

The profession of decorating homes by the 
installation of draperies, wall coverings, floor 
coverings, furniture, and ornamental accessories, 
which was either ignored or lumped together 
with painting in the directories of 1900, has be- 
come a most important adjunct to the distribu- 
tion of the finer types of furnishings and to the 
creation of more artistic, more comfortable, and 
more harmonious homes. Hundreds of firms in 
New York and a comparable number in other 
large cities, not excepting the contract decorat- 
ing departments of the larger department stores, 
are at the same time both a credit to the name 
of “interior decorator” and a reason for its ex- 
istence. 





AN OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENT IN THE LAST 
FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF UPHOLSTERY PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 65) 


stout wire frame, this having something solid to 
hold to. Ojil-tempered helical springs are then 
passed through the back and sides of the web at 
intervals so that they, too, catch hold of the wire 
frame; the other end of each helical spring en- 
gaging the loop of the hangers in the back and 
sides of the frame. The whole operation takes 
but a few minutes. The web bottom is now sus- 
pended in the frame, ready for the seat springs. 

This web bottom, as one will readily notice, 
is suspended right from the start; thus there is 
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FERGUSON BROS. MEG. CO. 





No. 5229 
Folding Screen 


CATALOGS AVAILABLE 


Folding Screens 
Cedar Chests 
Cellarettes & Bars 
Card Tables & Chairs 


FERGUSON 


Established 1879 





HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Salesrcoms 


NEW YORK 
33 E. 17th S*. 


CHICAGO 
American Furniture Mart 


























resiliency right from the start. No need for 
the webbing to be “broken in”’—a polite name 
for stretching, which, in time, robs the webbing 
of its elasticity. In the one-piece web bottom, 
the elasticity of the webbinz is preserved by 
throwing the largest part’of the burden of resil- 
iency on the helicals, while the webbing provides 
only that “plus” measure of resiliency which is 
the very acme of comfort. Thus is prevented 
also, any undue stretch in the webbing itself— 
one of the secrets of the greater permanence of 
the one-piece web bottom. 

Such a web bottom is sagless. It will not 
bulge underneath, to the dismay of the home- 
maker. Being one piece, the power to hold the 
weight for which web bottoms are designed, is 
evenly distributed. And that power is without 
its doubtful spots, for it does not depend upon 
the slender hold of tacks or upon the variations 
with which the human hand might stretch dif- 
ferent strips of webbing. 

Furniture equipped with suspended sagless 
one-piece web bottom, provides the answer to 
the modern quest for greater dependability. And 
in so doing, it affords the merchant a greater 
sales opportunity ; it gives, in fact, a new imple- 
ment with which to make sales. This would be 
significant enough if the improvement were in 


upholstered furniture alone, but it goes even 
farther. Suspended sagless one-piece web bot- 
tom is, in fact, the expression of a new principle . 
in underconstruction; and that principle is just 
as successfully applied to the dining chair as to 
the upholstered piece. The difference is in scale. 

Dining chairs, even in fine suites, have been 
the subject of much misgiving and despair. Un- 
less they had upholstered seats, which were com- 
paratively expensive, pad seats were the rule; 
and pad seats had the common fault of becom- 
ing so flattened out with use that the pad was 
only a theory after a time. The application of 
the new principle of underconstruction has made 
it possible even for chairs of modest cost to 
have a degree of the luxurious seating quality of 
an upholstered seat—and to retain it. 

There is far-reaching significance in this 
new development in furniture making. First 
because it has already demonstrated that its 
principle has wider application than had that of 
web bottoms of the past. Second because it 
translates into furniture some of the scientific 
advances so widely expressed in other commodi- 
ties. And finally, because it has proven its right 
to acceptance by already being generally accepted 
throughout the industry. 
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PERIOD 
FURNISHINGS 


Amended and Enlarged—Fourth Edition 
By C. R. CLIFFORD 


A great reference book, comprehensive and complete 

















ERIOD FURNISHINGS in its fourth edi- 

tion is the crystallization of a life’s study. 
All the design periods are fully illustrated. It 
treats of every period down to and including 
the last phase, the Art Moderne. 


_ Apart from the text, following the develop- 
ment of design in its application to manufac- 
ture, the book is rich in Tables of Historical 
Reference with innumerable illustrations. It 
is a veritable encyclopedia-—the book of a 
thousand motifs. 


The Decorator has in PERIOD FUR- 
NISHINGS all the periods classified and 
illustrated. It is a book offering practical 
inspiration to designers, students, archi- 
tects and manufacturers in the decorative 
trades. 


PRICE—TEN DOLLARS 


Published by 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON, Ine. 
373 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 

















NRA CODES STABILIZING ALL BRANCHES 
OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


By J. P. Maguire 
President of the Textile Banking Company 


OR the first time since the abnormal activ- 

ity of war-time schedules, it seems that the 
possibility of making a reasonable profit out of 
the operations of almost any type of textile man- 
ufacturing plant will be realized, particularly 
plants that have come through a long period of 
depression with a reasonable amount of working 
capital left in their treasuries on which to con- 
tinue their operations. 


The many unfair practices, as well as ine- 
qualities with respect to hours of labor and wage 
scales, will, under the new Codes, no longer exist 
and a reasonable control over the productive ma- 
chinery, and accordingly the surpluses of the 
various types of products, will make for a much 
sounder inventory position and through stabili- 
zation of prices will eliminate many of the wide 
fluctuations in values which have in times past 
been the cause of heavy inventory losses. 

The support by the Administration in Wash- 
ington of banking, insurance, railroads and ag- 
riculture has, no doubt, been of great value in 
many directions, but industrial leaders most fa- 
miliar with the operations are becoming more 
and more convinced that there is need for some 
definite and positive financing arrangements that 
will more directly aid worthy industrial enter- 
prises in this period when not only commercial 
bank lines of credit are necessarily curtailed, but 
when the investment market has all but ceased to 
function. 

A very definite and positive move is on to 
see that proper financing facilities are made 
available to industrial concerns either through an 
R. F. C. for industry, direct, or through the lib- 
eralization of the R. F. C. rules and regulations. 
The idea of survival of the fittest which has been 
allowed to function up to the present Administra- 
tion, has proven very damaging to all kinds of 
industries. Any plant that has been forced out 
of business through lack of facilities for proper 
financing, soon reappears as a reorganized unit 
capitalized at only a fraction of its former or 
real value only to become a thorn in the side of 
all competing units. 

The decidedly better feeling in every branch 
of the textile trades is sufficient evidence upon 
which to base the opinion that 1934 holds out the 
promise of being the most prosperous and profit- 
able enjoyed by textile trades for several years. 
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IN RETROSPECT 
By George B. Ogan, L. C. Chase & Co. 


It is just about three score years and ten since 
Thomas B. Goodall left Bradford, England, to seek 
his fortune in America. He selected a power site in 
the little town of Troy, New Hampshire, and there today 
by the stream stands the original mill. 

Mr. Goodall and his family, including three sons, 
Ernest, George and Louis, moved their mill to Sanford, 
Maine, a few years later, being attracted to that loca- 
tion by the waters of Mousam River, which promised 
to provide ample power, as well as being particularly 
suited to the dyeing and scouring of mohair, the fleece 
of the angora goat, which they were importing from 
Turkey. 

Lucian C. Chase of Boston, a horse fancier, of re- 
nown, as well as the operator of a saddlery establish- 
ment in Boston, at the request of Mr. Thomas Goodall, 
had undertaken the distribution of mohair plush car- 
riage robes woven by Sanford Mills. 

These robes rapidly became the cherished posses- 
sions of the best homes in America and even to this day 
are prized heirlooms. 

Goat brand car plush was next introduced being 
woven on power looms for the first time in this or any 
other country. These travel fabrics rapidly found 
their way into Pullman cars and day coaches on the im- 
portant railroads of this country. 

In due time, panned mohair velvet was created for 
furniture and drapery purposes. These goods were 
sold largely in apple green and crimson shades. Some 
of these old fabrics are still in use on museum pieces 
in important collections of antique furniture. 

In recent years, the mohair fibre has come into its 
own in the wide range of beautiful decorative effects in 
prints, jacquards, friezes and various other types of 
fabrics suitable for drapery and upholstery purposes in 
homes, institutions and wherever durability combined 
with luxurious effects are desirable. 

A great deal of educational work is necessary be- 
cause the higher price necessitated by the use of the 
fleece of the angora goat, as compared with wool and 
cotton, creating a problem in merchandising that can 
only be solved by constantly hammering home to the 
public at large the intrinsic merit of this unusual fibre, 
which on account of its smooth outer surface, combined 
with its superior strength, provides when woven into 
flat or pile fabrics a textile unsurpassed in its richness 
and serviceability. 





THE W. & J. SLOANE EXECUTIVES 

Tse death of William Sloane Coffin necessi- 
tates no radical changes in the executive de- 
partments of the firm. Mr. Coffin has been pres- 
ident of the two furniture factories controlled by 
W. & J. Sloane and nobody will succeed him in 
that capacity for several months, Mr. John 
Sloane taking over the immediate responsibilities. 
Robert von Ezdorf, who has been associated 
with Mr. Coffin for many years, will have man- 
agement of the contract department, a major 
activity of the Sloane business; also the whole- 
sale and contract furniture, the direction of the 


design department; and the wholesale fabric 
business. 


NEW AGENT FOR RHODE ISLAND PLUSH MILLS 
ANNOUNCEMENT is made that A. D. Kirby and 

his son, Kenneth Kirby, both of whom are 
well-known in the New York market, have 
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MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, 
OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


of special interest to Manufacturers 
of Interior Furnishings 





Class 60 Machine 


Write for details regarding 


STYLES 60 W, 60 U and 60 Q 
For plain and ornamental edge te on Ruffled Cur- 
tains, Valances and Draperies of all kinds. 


STYLE 60 RD 
For a strong three thread edge, straight or scalloped, on 
Rayon Bedspreads and loosely woven fabrics. 


STYLES 60 ABB and 60 D3B 
For joining upholstery fabrics in a flat butted seam. for 
subsequent processing. 


Let us demonstrate the work of these machines 
on your own product. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 
24 LAUREL ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 

















MEYER UPHOLSTERY THREADS 
The Best on Earth 


Any size or color 


Also threads for sew- 
ing SHADES, DRA- 
PERIES and CAR- 
PETS. 





Samples are free 


JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. 


LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. Sd 
“The Upholsterers’ Friend Since 1876” 




















THE UNIQUE 


ANTIQUE NAIL & TACK 
PULLER 


PAT. DEC. 13, 1932 U. S. PAT. NO. 1891164 
A TOOL FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Makes no damage on goods, nail or frame. 
Makes no noise and easy to operate. 


The new attachment for 
Curtains and Draperies: 


Adjustable for Rings, Hooks and 
Brackets. Patent pending. 


DISTRIBUTING co. 
7023 - 45th Ave., Woodside, L. I., 
Tel. HAvemeyer 9-5981 
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QUALITY 
THAT ENDURES 


Designs from the foremost 
foreign and American Ar- 
tists. Colors of the highest 
grade. Care in workmanship 
—fairness in price retain 
Becker, Smith & Page lead- 
ership. This year we have 
added a waterproof line in 
answer to the popular de- 
mand for washable papers. 


BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, INC. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 























naar | 
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Made of selected long staple cotton. 


MERCERIZED COTTON THREAD 
Economical and adaptable sewing thread for 
DRAPERIES. Used on Silk, Cotton and 
other Fabrics. 

Complete line of all shades in stock. 
Send for color card and prices. 


HENRY MYER THREAD MBFG. CO. 


319 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 











PICKERS 


EXCELSIOR 


FRED. FRANKE & CO., Inc. 


Sinee 19u4 
Manufacturers of 


BEDDING MACHINERY 
LOUISVILLE 


KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of "d 


ed 





KENTUCKY 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS 


s Kenwoop Sieve CLotus 








formed the firm of A. D. Kirby & Son and have 
taken over the selling agency for the entire 
country of the Rhode Island Plus Mills. A. D. 
Kirby, who has had headquarters in the New 
York market at 183 Madison Ave., representing 
the line of the Derk Mfg. Co., will retain this 
line and remain in the same building as New 
York headquarters, but probably in a different 
room. Agencies will also be established in the 
principal territories of which announcement 
will be made later. 
NEW RYER & CASHEL FABRICS 

GEVERAL new fabrics are being included in the 

various slip cover materials that Ryer & 
Cashel are preparing for the spring trade. One 
which we illustrate is a dobby toile which is 
called Tunis cloth, w «h a triangular string pat- 
tern in three colorings. This particular design 
comes in four color combinations with back- 
ground colors of rusi, green, blue and tan. 

Another new design is a simple damask pat- 

tern under the name of Tama with a leaf motif 
which also comes in four color combinations. 
The latter fabric has a rich appearance which is 
appropriate for covering the formal type of 
furniture. 


FAIRCLOUGH REDECORATES N., Y. SHOWROOMS 
[N conjunction with the showing of their new 

line of curtains and curtain fabrics, Fairclough 
& Gold have completely renovated and redeco- 
rated their New York showrooms. The present 
layout offers to visiting buyers an opportunity 
to see the firm’s lines in comfort and seclusion 
and we are sure that the new layout will be ap- 
preciated by all visitors. 





THE WHY-FOR OF TRIMMINGS 
(Continued from page 63) 
of protecting shelters and wrappings. Wealth, 
luxury and rivalry in the desire to outshine 
others in the outward appearance of person and 
dwelling resulted in overdecorated, overstuffed, 
gilded homes and fancy dresses until puritan 
simplicity of our early colonists gave us the 
foundation on which to build the charming and 
desirable home of the later colonial period. 
Once again, towards the end of the last century, 
easily acquired wealth and desire for outward 
display staged another carnival of gilded pomp 
borrowed from the old world, while over there 
at that time, alert minds, revolting against the 
repeated copying of royal styles, gave birth to 
new thoughts in the designing of home furnish- 
ings especially suited to the home of the average 
citizen. Freeing themselves from the narrow 
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confines of the traditional periods and basing 
their designs on simplicity, service and sincerity 
the creators of the new school found ready fol- 
lowers. The new thought spread rapidly and 
consistently in spite of freakish outbursts. 

We, too, on this side of the Atlantic had 
occasion to gaze and wonder at these so-called 
“modern” interiors, creations of the old world. 
Severe, exotic, startling, yet refreshing and fas- 
cinating, like a new found stream leading us into 
new lands. We are about to witness the coming 
of a modern or better contemporary American 
home. Already the new trend shows a decided 
and welcome development towards “livable” 
modern interiors, designed and produced by 
Americans for Americans. Intriguing fabrics 
and trimmings, charming in design, novel tex- 
tures and refreshing colors and of durable quality 
appear in the advance column of the coming pro- 
cession. Science offers new materials; our 
humble cotton is just discovering its possibilities, 
weavers are bringing us novel types of yarns 
and weaves, the dyers add new colors fast to 
light and water. New styles of trimmings are 
available to the creative mind of the stylist to 
show us unusual ways of creating effects in lines 
and colors. 

Truly a fascinating problem for the depart- 
ment manager to prepare his department and his 
sales staff for the coming style and make the 
most of it. Her ladyship will soon ask for 
“something new” in design, texture, color and 
quality. She will be searching for promotional 
suggestive displays and intelligent advice. It 
will be up to the individual in the drapery de- 
partment to become a leader or fall by the way- 
side in this coming parade of new thoughts. 
Style and quality plus knowledge will be an es- 
sential for success in the drapery field. 





MART TO OFFER “MODERN” CLINIC 
Tue Merchandise Mart, Chicago, has announced 
that in connection with the Mart’s Mid-Win- 
ter Market there will be a clinic on Modern De- 
signs Applying to Home Furnishings, conducted 
by Frederick J. Kiesler, noted designer and 
architect, and one of the important figures in the 
American modern movement, and by Clayton E. 
Gibbs, assistant to the president of William 
Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland. Two evenings, 
January 3 and 9, will be devoted to the clinic, 
and Market visitors will have the privilege of 
hearing the basic principles of modern design 
expounded with authority by Mr. Kiesler while 
Mr. Gibbs will present the theme, “The Way to 

Sell Modern Design in Home Furnishings,” 

















New York Showroom 
417 Fifth Avenue 


WALLPAPER 
IS FASHIONABLE! 


Ne before in any one Season have 
we had such a flood of demands for 
our finest patterns and most beautiful 
colorings. In every section of the coun- 
try it is evident that fine wallpapers are 
fashionable. The wide-awake dealer will 
take advantage of the opportunity by 
stocking Strahan walipapers. 


THOMAS STRAHAN COMPANY 


Established 1886 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


Chicago Showroom 
6 No. Michigan Bivd. 























FE you are interested in wall coverings or 
papers interpreting the growing vogue for 
modern decoration . . . you should not fail 
to examine the 


Modernique 








line when presented by our salesmen. 


* 


INCREASE YOUR SALES WITH MODERNIQUE SAMPLE 
BOOKS. 1934 SELECTIONS. 


MODERNIQUE — 58 W. 40th ST., NEW YORK 





Offering exceptional and prompt service as wholesale 
distributors of 


RUGS, CARPETS & LINOLEUM 

















BIGELOW WEAVERS 
> GLANZ ° ARMSTRONG LINOLEUM 
PATCHOGUE PLYMOUTH 
BEHM & OZITE RUG CUSHIONS 
We cut carpets and linoleum for 
HERRING the trade. 
® 


625 CHESTNUT ST. SPECIAL SAMPLES for fur- 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. pi lodge rooms, churches, 


ec. 





We specialise in BIGELOW BROADLOOM CARPETS 
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THESE COUPONS are intended to simplify for our readers 


the task of asking manufacturers and wholesalers for further 








information concerning materials mentioned in our pages. 





Please mail samples 
description 
prices 
of your product mentioned on page 


of the 
(month) 


UPHOLSTERER 
and INTERIOR DECORATOR 


Tear out, attach to your letterhead and mail 
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prices 


of your product mentioned on page 


(month) 


UPHOLSTERER 
and INTERIOR DECORATOR 


Tear out, attach to your letterhead and mail 
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UPHOLSTERER 
and INTERIOR DECORATOR 


Tear out, attach to your letterhead and mail 
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